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DEDICATE HOME 


BUILT FOR RETIRED ~“ 


MUSIC TEACHERS 


Many Celebrities Attend Impressive 
Ceremony Inaugurating Notable 
Benefaction of Theodore Presser 
in Philadelphia—Rev. Herman 
L. Duhring, Mr. Presser, Mayor 
Blankenburg, John C. Freund, 
Dr. Hugh Clark, Charles Heber 
Clark, Hon. Richmond P. Hob- 
son and Maud Powell the 
Speakers—David Bispham and 
Henri Scott the Singers—First 
Institution of Its Kind in This 
Country 





Philadelphia, September 28, 1914. 


6¢TN the name of the Father, the Son 
and the Holy Ghost, Amen.” 

With these solemn and impressive words, 
the venerable Dr. Duhring, head of the 
City Missions, who is said to have done 
more good than any other one man in 
Philadelphia, speaking from a stand cov- 
ered by the American flag, addressed a 
little company, consisting of some old 
ladies, a few newspaper men and noted 
clergymen, on Friday afternoon. 

He told them that they had come to- 
gether to lay the cornerstone of the The- 
odore Presser Home for Retired Music 
Teachers, which stood on time-honored 
ground in Germantown, and had opened 
its hospitable doors. He introduced Mr. 


Presser, who spoke briefly of the realiza- 
tion of his life dream to do something 
practical and worthy for the music 
teachers in this country, who had done, 
during the course of his long business 
career, so much for him. 

The Rev. Mr. Lee, the Rev. Mr. Arndt 
and Dr. Jennings spoke feelingly of Mr. 
Presser’s benefaction, and of the value 
of music to the world’s happiness and 
uplift. 

Then. the little company, as they stood 
on the greensward, repeated the Lord’s 
Prayer, with bowed heads, sang one 
verse of “My Country ’Tis of Thee,” and 
the simple ceremony was over. 

The box which was inserted in the cor- 
nerstone contains several publications, 
records of Maud Powell’s playing of 
“Deep River,” arranged from Samuel 
Coleridge-Taylor, Schubert’s “Wan- 
derer,” as sung by David Bispham, and 
“Confutatis Maledictus” from Verdi’s 
“Requiem Mass,” sung by Henri Scott, 
also a record made by Mme. Fannie 
Bloomfield-Zeisler. 


Inauguration of the Presser Home 


On Saturday afternoon, between three 
and four hundred of the most noted 
musicians, music teachers and members 
of society met in the large dining room 
of the home to witness the inaugural 
exercises, which opened with an invoca- 
tion by the Rev. Herman L. Duhring, 
who introduced Mr. Presser, who, in a 
very modest manner, related how he had 
‘ome to get the idea of building such a 
home. 

He said that of late years a wave of 
philanthropy had captured the nation. 
He spoke of the establishment in recent 
years of public bath houses, infirmaries, 
nunicipal bands and charitable institu- 


tions of all kinds. 


“A year of jubilee,” said he, “comes to 
very man when he can return something 
f that which he has accumulated, to the 
riginal owners. The building of this 
1ome was made possible through the com- 
nercial support of music teachers dur- 
ng the past half century. The day has 
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now come for me to return to the music 
teachers, in a measure, what belonged 
to them. 


“In this home the music teacher will 
find a haven of rest, for there will be 
no caste or sect distinction. The humble 
teacher who has labored faithfully in a 
village is as welcome as the metropoli- 
tan teacher who once thrilled thousands 
in the concert room. 


“This enterprise is not an individual 
hobby of my own. It is in accordance 
with the spirit of the times. When a 
man has accumulated enough for his 
own wants and for the satisfaction of 
those who are dependent upon him, the 
question arises as to what he shall do 
with his surplus. Shall he employ it for 
his individual pleasure, or shall he de- 
vote it to help others? 


“Often this problem of the surplus is 
a serious one. In Cleveland they have 
solved it by forming a fund, to which 
those who feel they have a surplus can 


contribute. Their fund amounts already 
to twenty-five million dollars. 

“This home has been built by me, in a 
sense, but in reality it has been built 
by the music teachers. 

“Eight years ago we began the ex- 
periment and started a home for music 
teachers. We gradually got a few de- 
serving ones together, and the idea grew. 
I went over to Italy to see the Verdi 
home for musicians, for the purpose of 
getting points, so that we might have 
right here in our city of Philadelphia 
something beautiful, something worthy 
of our music teachers. 

“There are several hundred thousand 
music teachers in the United States, so 
that many such institutions are needed, 
and I hope to live to see some of them 
founded.” 

Mr. Presser was followed by Mayor 
Blankenburg of Philadelphia, who in a 
most kindly and sympathetic address 
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WORCESTER GIVES 
NEW MUSIC SEASON 
WORTHY INAUGURAL 


High Standards of Previous Years 
Maintained in 1914 Festival— 
Wolf-Ferrari’s ‘‘Vita Nuova” 
and Bruckner’s ‘‘Te Deum”? 
Principal Modern Works of 
Three Days’ Program—Praise 
for Dr. Mees and the Soloists 





ORCESTER, MASS., Sept. 26.—The 
fifty-seventh Worcester Music 
Festival, the opening event of the musical 
season in the East, took place two weeks 
earlier than usual, the change in date 
having been caused by the projected 
though abandoned Western tour of the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra, sixty of the 
members of which make the orchestral 
forces at these annual festivals. At 
this season’s festival the attendance, re- 
ceipts and deficit, the latter amounting 
to about $3,000, were about as they have 
been for some seasons previously. The 
only unusual characteristic was the ab- 
sence of some big choral work “per- 
formed for the first time in America”’— 
a work, incidentally, as it has happened 
of late festivals, of little permanent 
value. 

For modern music, this season Dr. 
Mees chose two superb compositions, 
Wolf-Ferrari’s “Vita Nuova,” after 
Dante, and Anton Bruckner’s “Te Deum,” 
which he desired should be considered as 
a substitute for the last movement of his 
Ninth Symphony. Of the symphony 
Bruckner said, “I undertook a hard task. 
I should not have done it at my age and 
in my weak condition. If I never finish 
it, then my ‘Te Deum’ may be used as a 

I have nearly finished three 
pee. This work belongs to my 
od. 

Festival was opened on Wednes- 
ning, the 23d, with Mendelssohn’s 
.’ Orchestral works of importance 
uced during the Festival were Gus- 
Strube’s “Lorelei,” symphonic 








< tay 
>pdem, heard for the first time at this 


beeen 


Festival; Liszt’s “Tasso,” Schumann’s 
D Minor Symphony, Ravel’s “Mother 
Goose” Suite, Henry F. Gilbert’s “Com- 
edy Overture on Negro Themes” and 
Chabrier’s “Espafia.” 

“Elijah” was performed on a very hot 
evening, without cuts. The soloists were 
Florence Hinkle, soprano; Mildred Pot- 
ter, contralto; Evan Williams, tenor; 
Herbert Witherspoon, bass. The perform- 
ance was a solid one. The chorus sang 
well-known music, which was written to 
be sung, with security, with body and at 
times brilliancy of tone, and the admira- 
ble singing of Miss Hinkle and Miss Pot- 
ter added much to the luster of the occa- 
sion. 

Miss Hinkle’s musicianship is no less 
admirable than her employment of her 
voice. She has also a true dramatic 
sense, and, in the “Elijah,” Mendelssohn, 
as Dr. Mees observes in his program 
notes, is essentially dramatic. To listen 
to the quality of Miss Hinkle’s tones, the 
purity of her legato, her very artistic 
treatment of a melodic line, was not all. 
There was occasion, too, to admire the 
coloring of the tone for expressive pur- 
poses, the preparation and fulfilment of 
climax. Miss Potter is fortunate in her 
healthy and beautiful voice. The tone is 
especially agreeable by reason of its full- 
ness and freshness, its really noble qual- 
ity. The sincere and unaffected style of 
this singer was more than praiseworthy. 
As for Mr. Williams, the beauty of his 
voice and the sentiment with which he 
always sings, are justly admired. Mr. 
Witherspoon was always musicianly, in- 
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Left to right, top row—John Braun, Richard Pearson Hobson, John C. Freund, Ralph Edmunds, Mme. Anna Ziegler, Henri Scott, Mrs. Ralph Kinder. 
Second row—James Francis Cooke, Mrs. Cooke, W. E. Hetzel, Maud Powell, Wassili Leps, Charles Heber Clark. 
Bottom row—Perley Dunn Aldrich, Theodore Presser, Mrs. Presser, Mrs, R. P. Hobson, Ralph Kinder. 
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spoke of the time when, as.a boy, he had 
played on the very grounds where they 
were. He said that no city had so many 
worthy benefactions as the City of 
Brotherly Love. 

He said he had come, not alone to ex- 
press his deep sense of Mr. Presser’s 
generosity, but to speak on behalf of the 
whole city of Philadelphia a few words 
of appreciation of the splendid work 
which Mr. Presser had done in erecting 
this building. 

After the Mayor came David Bispham, 
who introduced his songs in a brief but 
brilliant defense of the position of those 
who insist that we should have opera, 
as well as songs, in English. 

Among the selections sung by Mr. 
Bispham, who was in splendid voice, was 
the Prologue to “Pagliacci,” of which he 
gave a very interesting description. As 
an encore Mr. Bispham sang the ever 
popular “Danny Deever.” 

The next speaker was Dr. Hugh A. 
Clark, the venerable professor of music 
in the University of Pennsylvania, and 
to-day the oldest member of the faculty, 
for this distinguished musician has been 
connected with the university for nearly 
forty years. 

Dr. Clark spoke of the uncertainty of 
the livelihood gained in teaching music. 
He pointed out that it was the first activ- 
ity to feel business depression, the last 
to recover. Its fees were small and 
often grudgingly given. When a teacher, 
therefore, after years of usefulness, 
found himself no longer able to cope with 
these conditions he would find a haven 
in the Presser Home. 


He spoke of the many music teachers 
who were working so faithfully in the 
small country places, and told a story 
of one young girl who was working hard 
and who bitterly felt the lack of oppor- 
tunity for self-improvement. 

He said few people realized the de- 
votion and the value of the work done 
by. the music teachers, especially in the 
smaller places. 

After Dr. Clark had spoken 
Scott, the eminent basso, sang with 
splendid voice and in a most artistic 
manner an excerpt from “Simon Boc- 
canegra,” and later one from Mas- 
senet’s “Le Cid.” 

Then John C. Freund, the Editor of 
MUSICAL AMERICA, made an address. He 
started out by_saying that he had under- 
stood that Mr. Presser was a collector. 
Whereas some people made collections of 


Henri 


postage stamps, bric-a-brac or old paint- 
ings, Mr. Presser’s particular fad was 
to make a collection of dear old ladies 
who had given their lives to the cause 
of education, though the world had for- 
gotten them. 

He said that the event that they had 
assembled to inaugurate with word and 
song and prayer marked the first step 
that had been taken, certainly in the 
musical world, toward recognizing the 
value to the community of the teacher. 
Upon the work of the teacher depended 
the character of the race. 

He pointed out that Mr. Presser did 
not build an edifice apart, but had made 
this institution a part of himself, right 
here in Germantown, where he had his 
own home. 

In this work Mr. Presser has been 
inspired and aided by his wife, who in 





The Presser Home for Retired Music Teachers in Germantown 


her broad-minded, sympathetic humani 
tarianism represents the highest type o! 
American womanhood. 

It was eminently fitting, said M: 
Freund, that this monument should b 
erected in the City of Brotherly Lov: 
which gave to the United States th 
Declaration of Independence, and fron 
which also the Declaration of our Musi 
cal Independence a year ago had issued 

He said he was proud and honored t 
be permitted to add his simple tribut: 
to the disinterested philanthropy o 
Theodore Presser, which showed that 
after all, the cause of human progress | 
promoted, not by a_ conscienceles 
brutal militarism, but by that servic 
of man, by man—which must ever b: 
man’s highest service to God! 

The next speaker was Charles Heb: 
Clark, who under the name of Ma 
Adler has made a national reputati 
as a writer and humorist. He spoke « 
his interest as a member of the boa 
of directors in Mr. Presser’s work, f 
he had seen it grow. 

He was followed by the Hon. Ri 
mond P. Hobson, Congressman fr: 
Alabama, who expressed his convicti 
that the work of Mr. Presser marked 
new epoch in American musical li 
which would mean a more definite p1 
vision for the training and recogniti 
of teachers. He said that the nati 
being still young, was too self-centeré 
but that the tragedy in Europe w 
force our eyes outward and start us 


a career of world service. After t! 
war he expected to see an age in a 
which would overshadow the class 


period of Greece and Rome. 

“T consider it a privilege to be her: 
said Mr. Hobson. “I shall never forg 
this hour. It is an inspiration to n 
I appreciate Mr. Presser’s work and | 
interest in the music teacher, for I ha 
regarded music as one of the element 
wants of my life.” 


[Continued on next page] 
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The exercises closed with a dedication 
and benediction given by that great 
artist and splendid woman, Maud 
Powell, who, rising from her seat on the 
platform, said with deep emotion: 

“It gives me a thrill of pleasure to 
have a share in these dedication exer- 
cises to-day—to help dedicate this beau- 
t.iful home, this flower of peace, this 
munificent gift of Mr. Theodore Presser 
to my brothers and sisters of the musi- 
cal profession. It shall stand as an 
expression of gratitude—of recognition 
of work bravely and faithfully done. 
May it breathe of peace and content- 
ment; of comfort, of hospitality and the 
restfulness that gentle surroundings 
bring. 

“God bless its hospitable roof! God 
bless its munificent mission! God bless 
the nobie founder and, above all, bless 
those who shall dwell within its hos- 
pitable doors, now and always!” 

Then the Rev. Dr. Duhring pronounced 
the benediction. The audience arose, 
sang “America” and passed out. Later 
they were entertained at a collation by 
Mr. and Mrs. Presser. 


Features of the Home 


It is understood that the building, 
without the ground on which it stands, 
and which was donated by Mr. and Mrs. 
Presser, cost in the neighborhood of 
$200,000. It will accommodate about 
one hundred persons. With the endow- 
ment it already represents an _ invest- 
ment on Mr. Presser’s part of half a 
million, which is to be increased to a 
million dollars. 


Standing within grounds that are 
beautifully laid out, with fine shade 


trees, it is planned, not as an ordinary 
charitable institution, but as a home. 


Each of the residents has a large, 
tasty and comfortably furnished room. 
There is a library, large reception rooms, 
fine music room, spacious dining hall. 
There is an infirmary and a splendid 
roof garden. 

Any music teacher of good character, 
who has spent twenty-five years teach- 
ing music, who is over sixty-five years of 
age and needs help is eligible for this 
home. 

Among those prominent in musical 
affairs who were present were: 


Mr. and Mrs. Perley Dunn Aldrich, 
Mrs. Dorothy Johnstone Baseler, John 
F. Braun, Horatio Connell, Mrs. Hugh 
A. Clarke, Mrs. Julian Edwards, Louis 
Dressler, Herwegh von Ende, Ralph Ed- 
munds, Arnold Gantvoort, Miss de Gun- 
ther, Adam Geibel, Frederick Hahn, 
W. Palmer Hoxie, Mr. and Mrs. Ralph 
Kinder, Wassili Leps, John Luther Long, 
Henry Lukens, Louis Lombard, Mr. and 
Mrs. Stanley L. Muschamp, H. Alex- 
ander Matthews, Frederick Maxson, Miss 
Annie McDonough, George B. Nevin, 
Eugenio di Pirani, May Porter, J. M. 
Priaulx, Katherine Rosenkrantz, Leo- 
pold Stokowski, George Chadwick Stock, 
Robert Patterson Strine, Mr. and Mrs. 
Henri Scott, Arthur L. Tubbs, Mr. and 
Mrs. H. Godfrey Turner (Mme. Maud 
Powell), Mrs. David D. Wood and Mme. 
A. E. Ziegler. 


Sketch of Mr. Presser’s Career 


Theodore Presser, to-day one of our 
most prominent as well as_ successful 
music publishers, was born in Pittsburgh 
in 1848. He started to study music 
when he was still a boy. He was one of 
the earliest pupils of the New England 
Conservatory of Music. In 1848 he went 
to the Conservatory at Leipsic and 
studied with Jadassohn and Swintsher. 
He returned to the United States in 
1880, and was appointed musical direc- 
tor of the Hollins Institute in Virginia. 

In 1878 he organized the Music 
Teachers’ National Association. After 
that he began to publish music in Phila- 
delphia. 


Possibility of Russell Opera Season in 
Boston 


A rumor is current in Boston to the 
effect that Henry Russell, director of the 
Boston Opera Company, is soon to reach 
America and that the season of the Rus- 
sell forces in Boston will be given as 
usual. 





Alice Verlet Due Here October 8 


M. H. Hanson has received word from 
Alice Verlet, the soprano, that she will 
reach New York on the Celtic, October 8. 








| PRINCIPALS AT THE WORCESTER FESTIVAL 
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Above, Left to Right: Rudolph Ganz, Florence Hinkle, Olive Kline, Alma Gluck, Efrem Zimbalist, William H. Pagdin. Be- 
low, Left to Right: Dr. Arthur Mees, Conductor; Christine Schutz, Evan Williams, Herbert Witherspoon, Clarence White- 
hill, Mildred Potter (Photo by F. C. Bangs) 
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telligently aware of the full significance 
of his passages. The ensemble of the 
quartet was excellent. Seldom have I 
heard four solo voices blend and balance 
so well. Dr. Mees’s performance was 
reverent and painstaking. 

The “Vita 

It would be interesting if one could 
know now how long Wolf-Ferrari’s finest 
composition will hold the platform. Will 
it last, for instance, as long as “Elijah” 
—this Italian masterpiece which has 
made such an immediate and deep im- 
pression on all sides? In what other 
work of any modern Italian does one dis- 
cern this ideality, this rapture of spirit- 
ual beauty that is the very antipodes 
of the brutality and the sensuality of the 
Italian “veristic” school? 

The soloists in “La Vita Nuova” were 
Clarence Whitehill and Olive Kline. 
Miss Kline’s voice, fresh and youthful, 
and of unusual capacities, lent additional 
charm to the prelude, where one’s ears 
are ravished by the weaving in and out 
of the voices of the soloists, the chorus 
and the orchestra. Indeed, these are 
among the finest pages of the work. Mr. 
Whitehill sang with manly sentiment. 

An excellent foil for the work of Wolf- 
Ferrari was that of Bruckner. This lat- 
ter is no radiant vision of the Madonna 
and the seraphim, under glorious Italian 
skies. It is as specifically German, per- 
haps, as Wolf-Ferrari’s composition is 
born of the genius of Italy. Bruckner’s 
music is at once naive. and tremendous. 
He composed out of an enormous need. 
The tumultuous entrance of the chorus, 
over a resounding figure in the orchestra 
composed of the tonic, fifth and tonic, a 
sort of a carillon, with words “Te Deum 
laudamus,” is something to stir the spirit. 
The work has this admirable peculiarity, 
unfortunately rarely characteristic of a 
work of Bruckner’s: It is concise, the 
ideas are great throughout, the treatment 
continuous, cumulative in its effect. On 
account of its brevity, its simplicity and 
effectiveness, it is surprising that this 
work has waited so long for recognition. 
But it, too, will undoubtedly become popu- 
lar. 

For this performance Miss Kline and 
Mr. Whitehill were joined by Christine 
Schutz, contralto, and William H. Pag- 
din, tenor. Mr. Pagdin did his utmost 
with his solo passages, and Miss Schutz 
was intelligent and conscientious, and 
again the ensemble of the quartet was 


good. 
“Phédre” 


Nuova” Performance 


Massenet’s Overture ta 


opened the orchestral program of the 
24th. Then Efrem Zimbalist played the 
Bruch G Minor Violin Concerto. A well- 
worn work, Mendelssohnish, not to say 
parlorish, in its quality, Mr. Zimbalist 
ennobled the music by his performance. 
It had never been my experience to hear 
the introduction and the slow movement 
played with such sentiment and taste, 
with a feeling rather more profound, 
if anything, than that of the music, in a 
spirit which redeemed the entire compo- 
sition of any hint of sentimentality or 
the trivial that is too often felt in the 
performance of the average virtuoso. 
3y his sincerity and his art Mr. Zimba- 
list made the old concertv, which is fast 
becoming faded, live again. No young 
man before the public to-day gives evi- 
dence of higher aims, or of a more dura- 
ble ambition, or of more unmistakable 
talent than Mr. Zimbalist. We have long 
felt that he has an unusual future be- 
fore him, and his performance of this 
week strengthened this impression. 

A feature of this performance was Mr. 
Strube’s excellent orchestral accompani- 
ment of the concerto. Mr. Strube’s sym- 
phonic poem, “Lorelei,” was next heard. 
We do not like this symphonic poem. We 
find in it some pleasing effects of har- 
mony and orchestration, but very small 
ideas and a lack of continuity of thought. 
The poem is divided into three parts, the 
Rhine and the sporting Lorelei, the song 
of the Lorelei, and the death of the boat- 
man. The manner is wholly impression- 
istic, which is perfectly permissible, but 
the effects lead one nowhere, and they 
are rather too evidently French in their 
origin. Many of Mr. Strube’s composi- 
tions have been admired by the writer 
privately and in public, but this is not in 
that category. Nor do we like Liszt’s 
dramatic scene, “Joan of Are at the 
Funeral Pyre,” a work of the composer’s 


“earlier period, little known, and, in our 


opinion, best so. The vocal part is not 
interesting or especially expressive in it- 
self. The orchestration is crude, the 
ideas lacking in potency. The melody 
was well sung by Miss Potter, but we 
wish that she had expended her energies 
on something more worthy of them. 
This concert came to an end with Liszt’s 
“Tasso,” with its laborious transforma- 
tions of the gondolier’s song. 


Ganz Plays Tschaikowsky Concerto 


On Friday afternoon, following the 
performance of Schumann’s poetic D 
Minor Symphony, Rudolph Ganz gave an 
excellent performance of Tschaikowsky’s 
B Flat Minor Piano Concerto. His in- 
terpretation, as a whole, was marked by 
a splendid virility and fire. Mr. Ganz’s 
technic is wholly adequate to such a work, 
and his tone has now more of a singing 
quality and more sensuous beauty than 
ever before. This quality was happily 
brought into play. Recalled, Mr. Ganz 
played an encore—one of the Liszt “Lieb- 
estraume,” if memory serves. 


Ravel’s exquisitely artificial music in 
the suite, “La Mére Oye,” was given 
very sympathetic and sensitive perform- 
ance by Mr. Strube, and the music, ultra- 
modern, fastidiously Simple, was warmly 
applauded. | Ravel’s orchestration is in 
itself a feat. Miss Kline sang the 
Shadow Song” from “Dinorah.” Sib- 
elius’s “Finlandia” concluded this pro- 
gram. 

At the concluding concert, on Friday 
evening, Alma Gluck appeared for the 
first time in this festival. She sang the 
‘Casta diva” of Bellini, and a group of 
folk-songs of various countries—the 
Hebrew song, “Mejerke, main Suhn”; the 
Italian song, “La Colomba”; Spanish 
Cuban tu”; Scotch, “The Braes o’ Bal- 
quidder”; American, “ "Way Down Upon 
the S’wanee Ribber.” She sang Bellini’s 
air with ease, with a beautiful tonal qual- 
ity, and with feeling for its expressive 
character. After this, for an encore, she 
brought her husband, Mr. Zimbalist, from 
the audience, and sang one of his songs 

Mr. Williams’s performances of music 
by Donizetti and Meyerbeer were much 
enjoyed. Mr. Whitehill was at his best 
in arias by Bizet and Donizetti, and 
each of these artists, in response to ap- 
plause, extended the program. The or- 
chestral _ numbers’ were the second 
L Arlésienne” Suite of Bizet; Henry 
Gilbert’s overture, before mentioned: 
Chabrier’s “Espana,” and finally for 
chorus and orchestra, Elgar’s “The Chal- 
lenge of Thor.” It was the traditional 
artists’ night. There was rather per- 
functory applause after the orchestral 
performances, since the great public has 
yet to appreciate the fact that a sym- 
phony orchestra is possibly a greater so- 
loist than any singer or virtuoso. 

OLIN DOWNES. 


Harold Bauer to Open His Season in 
Colorado Springs 


, SAN FRANCISCO, Sept. 24.—Harold 
Bauer says in a letter to Manager Will 
L. Greenbaum that he will sail from 
Honolulu for this port on September 28. 
He is to remain six or eight days in San 
k rancisco, though giving no recital, and 
will open his season at Colorado Springs 
on October 15. Be Ne 


Berger and Rappold Arrive in January 

Word was received this week at the 
R. E. Johnston offices from Rudolf Ber- 
ger, the Metropolitan tenor, to the effect 
that Mr. Berger and his wife, Mme. 
Marie Rappold, would be here in Jan- 
uary for their American season. 


e Kreisler Wounded in Arm 

A dispatch from Vienna to the Frank- 
furter Zeitung says Fritz Kreisler, the 
violinist, who is a lieutenant in the Aus- 
trian army, has been wounded in the arm 
in the fighting in Galicia. The surgeons 
say a complete cure can be effected. 
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“ Antilles’” Passengers Hear Piano 
Recitals by Ganz and Hofmann 





O Atlantic liner bringing American 
refugees has been able to boast of 

a more delightful musical feast en route 
than the Antilles, chartered by some 
American millionaires, which reached 
New York last week from Genoa. 
Among the passengers, who formed a 
sort of family party during the trip, 
were two noted pianists, Josef Hofmann 
and Rudolph Ganz. That the two art- 
ists might have a suitable piano on which 
to perform during the trip a new instru- 
ment was bought before the departure 
from Genoa, and the pianists gave fre- 
qvent impromptu programs. Just before 


the vessel docked at New York the piano 
was presented to Capt. H. L. Boyd as a 
souvenir of the voyage. 

Mr. Ganz was at first enrolled in the 
Swiss militia and was detailed to patrol 
the streets. Later he was assigned to the 


154th regiment of infantry. For several 
days he carried a heavy musket and 
packed around a thirty-pound knapsack 
on his back. For six hours he was forced 
to stand guard in a drenching rain at 
Zurich on the night of August 30. 
Finally Mr. Ganz fell in a faint. He was 
unconscious for ten minutes and when 
revived was taken to a hospital. Mr. 
Ganz applied for exemption from service, 
which was granted by the minister of 
war. Mr. Ganz will give a recital for the 
Red Cross at Carnegie Hall, New York, 
on October 18. 

Among the other musical voyagers on 
the Antilles were Louis Koemmenich, 
conductor of the Oratorio Society of New 
York, with Mrs. Koemmenich and their 
daughters, Elfrieda and Irmgarde Kom- 
menich, and Frederick J. Jacobi, one of 
the répétiteurs at the Metropolitan 
Opera House. 

Richard Aldrich, music critic of the 
New York Times, returned last week 
with Mrs. Aldrich aboard the New York. 








Leo Slezak Tells Of His Hurried 
Escape From Perils of Russia 





N a letter written to Fitzhugh W. 
Haensel, of Haensel & Jones, the 
Czech tenor, Leo Slezak, writes as fol- 
lows from Egern am Tegernsee, Bavaria, 
on August 31: 

“In view of the terrible war, I do not 
know whether this letter will ever reach 
you or not. At present it is impossible 
for me to say just how I will be able to 
get to America. As you must no doubt 
know from the American papers, travel 
is next to impossible in Europe now. 
Should the war continue until the 15th 
of December, it will, of course, be diffi- 
cult for me to get away on account of 


the interruption of the lines of com- 
munications. I pray God that this dread- 
ful war will soon be at an end. 

“Think of it, dear friend; I was sing- 





The War Will Not 
Reduce Musical 
Standards 


America’s opportunity exists in 
supplying musical education that is 
the equal of the best foreign study. 


It is equally unreasonable to enter 
a conservatory simply because it 
is American as it_is to enter one 
merely because it is European. 


Che von Ende 
School of Music 


has established an 
excellent reputation 
in this country that 
has won it similar 
recognition abroad. 


Students of Singing, Theory, Pi- 
ano, Violin, ’Cello and of all instru- 
ments are Invited to investigate the 
courses offered by this institut!on 
under a faculty of International 


eminence. 


Catalogue and full information 
will be mailed upon addressing the 
Secretary, Box 9. 


The von Ende School of Music 
44 West 85th St., New York 
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ing in Russia when the war was declared. 
I was literally obliged to flee for my life. 
All direct avenues of escape were blocked 
and it was only by using the most round- 
about ways that I finally was able to 
cross into Finland and Sweden, and then 
home. The journey was made in con- 
stant danger of arrest and imprisonment, 
and possible death. A day later and I 
could not have escaped, and I would at 
the present moment be in Siberia as a 
prisoner of war. My wife, who was with 
me, would have been sent home and I 
would have been exiled without a doubt 
if I had succeeded in escaping the charge 
of being a spy, with death as the result. 
As soon as I arrived here from Russia 
I placed myself at the disposal of the 
military authorities, but was informed 
that my services were not required. 

“I had just had wonderful successes 
in Russia and it is such a pity that this 
intimate relationship into which I have 
just entered should be destroyed for all 
time. As you know, I have already se- 
cured my first papers for American citi- 
zenship, and as soon as I have been in 
America long enough I intend to become 
a full American citizen. 

“We are planning to come to our be- 
loved America the middle of December, 
and I trust that nothing may happen to 
spoil our plans. From the beginning of 
the season until the 15th of December I 
had every other day engaged. My loss 
for those engagements alone will amount 
to one hundred and forty-six thousand 
marks, but what, after all, does this 
amount to compared with the horror of 
this war?” 


’Cellist Lamping Reported Killed 


Added to the list of music’s dead in the 
war is the name of Willy Lamping, the 
’cellist, of New Haven, Conn. News has 
been received in New Haven that he has 
been killed in battle between the Belgians 
and Germans. Just before the war broke 
out the ’cellist went to visit his aged 
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mother in Germany. While he was at his 
home the German police entered and Mr. 
Lamping was conscripted for the army. 
In the first two weeks of service with the 
German army the ’cellist was killed, ac- 
cording to the report received in New 
Haven. 

Attilio Marchetti, the first oboeist of 
the Philadelphia Orchestra, who has now 
reached America, was arrested and de- 
tained for two days in Italy on the sus- 
picion that he was an Austrian spy. 


Tenors Martin and Hamlin Here 


Two American operatic tenors, Ric- 
cardo Martin and George Hamlin, re- 
turned to America last week on the 
Canopic from Naples to Boston. Mr. 
Hamlin and his wife had been in Italy 


since the war started. This week he 
made a business trip to Chicago, expect- 
ing to settle later in New York. Another 
passenger on the Canopic was Carlo Ed- 
wards, who has been conducting in Italy 
for some time and came over to conduct 
a Victor Herbert operetta. 

Marie Deutscher, the Brooklyn singer, 
writes to MUSICAL AMERICA to deny pub- 
lished reports that she had heard Serato 
and Van Lier play in a Berlin café. “I 
did. hear Hekking play in the Princess 
Café at the Kurfuerstendamm, but as 
for the others, I have been misquoted. 
The only thing I can with positive knowl- 
edge is that there was some talk of an 
orchestra, made up of many great artists, 


_which was to play in the Kaisersaale of 


‘The Rheingold.’ I do not know if any- 
thing came of this plan.” 








May Scheider, Returning Soprano, 
Says War Will Aid American Opera 





AY Scheider, the American soprano, 
who has been appearing success- 

fully at the Royal Opera, Karlsruhe, 
Germany, was among the passengers on 
the Philadelphia, which arrived on Sep- 
tember 27. Miss Scheider said that the 


American flag was the best passport in 


the world, and that it brought her the 
best of treatment in France and Ger- 
many. 

Miss Scheider, who was accompanied 
by her mother, Mrs. Louise Scheider, and 
her grandmother, Mrs. Caroline Stein, 
was in Paris at the outbreak of hos- 
tilities. Fearing the excitement caused 
by the war would have an ill effect upon 
her grandmother, she proceeded to Eng- 
land, where she learned that it would be 
impossible to get any of her property, all 
of which was at Karlsruhe. 

“T am confident,” said Miss Scheider, 
“that this war will tend to advance 
American opera. It is time, and I am 
sure the Americans will recognize the 
fact. 

“It is only a few weeks since I sang 
at the chateau of the Marquis de Polig- 
nac, at Rheims,” continued Miss Scheider. 
“The Marquis is a bachelor and very 
fond of music. He gave at his chateau a 
number of Wagnerian operas, and en- 
gaged the best German artists he could 
secure to entertain his guests, all devo- 
tees of music. It was a stupendous un- 
dertaking, and his guests numbered only 
twenty-five people. And now I learn 
that Rheims has been shelled!” 

Miss Scheider was prepared for the 
operatic stage by Lamperti. Recently 
she has been studying French réles with 
Jean de Reszke, in Paris. She sings 
forty réles. In Karlsruhe she created the 
part of Zerbinetta in Strauss’s “Ari- 
adne auf Naxos.” 

Paul Petri, the baritone, who was for 
four days under fire in Saarburg, re- 
turned last week on the Adriatic. 

“There were several hundred other 
persons with me and we crowded into a 
cellar and waited until the French had 


captured the town,” said Mr. Petri. “The 
next day the Germans shelled the town 
and the population retreated to the cel- 
lars again. A shell ripped off the roof 
of our house. This kept up for four 


. days, when I managed to leave the 


town.” 

Clarence Bird, the young American 
pianist who is coming to the United 
States in 1915 for his first tour here, has 
been passing the Summer quietly in 
Italy at the seaside and at his home 
in Florence. On the day that war was 
declared between France and Germany 
Mr. Bird had completed arrangements 
to play during the coming Winter in 
Berlin, Munich and other German cities, 
but his managers have now written him 
that all concerts in that country are 
doubtful, or at least uncertain. In Feb- 
ruary he gives a recital in Rome, and 
in March one in Florence. Mr. Bird is 
extremely fond of sports and has ridden 
a good deal this Summer, but he is par- 
ticularly enthusiastic over the free out- 
of-doors life on the Italian sea coast, 
where he has been spending his time 
swimming, playing the Italian ball game 
of Tamburello and indulging in the pas- 
time of roller skating. 


Emma Lucy Gates Returns 


Emma Lucy Gates, the American so- 
prano, returned to America last week by 
way of Canada. At the outbreak of the 
war Miss Gates was in London and had 
expected to go from there to Cassell, as 
her contract at the Royal Opera in the 
latter city still has two years to run. 
Miss Gates found it would be most diffi- 
cult to make the journey to Cassell, and 
furthermore, it was evident that the Cas- 
sell Opera would remain closed owing 
to the war; therefore, she resolved to re- 
turn to America for appearances in con- 
cert and opera. Miss Gates has toured in 
England and Scotland, and in five years 
she has made tours on the Continent with 
various noted artists. Miss Gates has 
had the distinction of being the only 
American coloratura soprano in the ar- 
tistic employ of the Kaiser. 
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Gittelson Eager to Appear 
Before American Audiences 








Violinist Who Returns to Continue a Career Begun Auspiciously 
Abroad, Discusses His Art and Expresses His Joy Over a 
Renewed Acquaintance with Ice-Cream Soda—Plays the 
Violin Once Used by Vieuxtemps 








RANK GITTELSON, the young 
American violinist, arrived in 
New York the other day | aboard 


the Nieuw Amsterdam, with two price- 
less violins under his arms, a 
mythical wife 
which some en- 
terprising news- 
paper man had 
given him, a 
story about being 
arrested as a spy, 
likewise the work 
of the same re- 
porter, and an 
overwhelm- 
ing thirst for 
soda water. 

“I'm glad to 
get home,” said 
Mr. Gittelson, “if 
only for the priv- 


. 





ilege of again 
getting an _ ice Frank Gittelson 
cream soda. It 


may not be a very high ambition, but 
when you have been brought up on the 
national drink and then sent abroad for 
years where such a thing is unknown, 
the thirst grows until it assumes tre- 
mendous importance. Since I’ve been 
back I think I have tried every foun- 
tain that I have passed. 

“Seriously, though, I am glad to get 
back to America. Conditions abroad are 
frightful, though I have no complaint to 
make of the treatment we received. The 
Germans, especially, have been most 
courteous to me and I certainly have no 
complaint to make of the reception they 
gave me whenever I played. We were 


resting at Warnemiinde when the 
war broke out and as soon as we could 
we left for America. I was in some anx- 
iety about my violins and I had to carry 
sandwiches in my violin case, but what 
of that? I notice by the papers that my 
wife and I were arrested as spies in Ger- 
many. Aside from the fact that I have 
no wife and was not arrested, the story 
is perfectly correct. 

“T have a violin with me that caused 
me more anxiety than anything else. I 
have my Strad, of course, but this is a 
genuine Waggini, over 300 years old, one 
of the few really authenticated of that 
maker’s instruments. It is in perfect 
condition and I am ashamed to tell you 
what I paid for it. It was formerly the 
property of Vieuxtemps, the great com- 
poser-violinist, and also belonged to the 
Count of Chimay. The tone is marvel- 
ous. 

“T am glad to be back for I want to 
play for American audiences. After all, 
this is home and an artist naturally 
wants to conquer his native land. No 
matter how many successes he has 
abroad there is always the desire to play 
for his own people and to win his success 
in his own country. Nationality in audi- 
ences? There is no such a thing. An 
audience is musical or it is not musical; 
it is critical or not critical, and national- 
ity has nothing to do with it. In this 
country I want the most critical audi- 
ences I can find. I do not care to play 
to the gallery, I do not care to play for 
the mere money or applause there is in 
it; I want success because it is mine of 
right when it comes from an audience 
which knows. 


“I play to please myself. After all, a 
man who has studied his instrument and 
his music as I have has no right to play 
to please others. His standard should 
be such that he is the most critical of his 
listeners. He may play to the gallery 
unconsciously, that is, he may choose his 
program to fit the kind of audience he 
expects to have, but to play to the gal- 
lery consciously, that is bad art. In pick- 
ing a program a player should endeavor 
to choose that which he will play the 
best. An audience has every right to 
expect that an artist will present to it 
his best work and no other. We like to 
hear Kreisler for certain things, Flesch 
for others, Zimbalist for different works, 
and so on. When an actor is miscast for 
a part we complain bitterly; why not ob- 
ject when an artist plays works not 
suited to his style? 

“The greatest artist is the one who ef- 
faces his personality. When personality 
obtrudes, art leaves. The artist on the 
concert platform is there to present a 
great work in the best possible way. 
When he allows his personality to inter- 
fere between his interpretation and the 
understanding of the audience he com- 
mits a crime against art. The true art- 
ist has a great personality, but it is one 
which has its greatest effect when pre- 
sented to the audience through the me- 
dium of his art. In the same way I want 
those who’ hear me to subordinate their 
personalities. One who goes to a con- 
cert should be in a receptive mood, should 
be ready to receive the musical message 
which the artist has to give. Those who 
come to my concerts in order to adorn 
the hall with their diamond necklaces 
may as well stay away—there will be no 
message there for them. 

“T have had great successes abroad; 
at least, the papers and the critics have 
said so. I know how the audiences have 
received me and, better than that, I know 
how I played. But this has nothing to 
do with America. I have come home to 
stand or fall on my merits as an artist 
and not on the estimate of foreign critics. 
I have a big season ahead; I shall play 
the best I know how, and I shall not play 
to the galleries. I hope my audiences 
will be critical and that they will judge 
me from a serious standpoint. What- 
ever the result is I feel it — " just.” 
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Sembrich, McCormack and Other 
Concert Stars October Arrivals 





ME. SEMBRICH will sail for this 
country on the Rotterdam on Oc- 
tober 38. Twice the singer has notified 


the Wolfsohn Musical Bureau that she 
could not sail, but it has finally been 
found possible for her to reach Rotter- 
dam from Switzerland. She will appear 
in recital in New York, Boston and Chi- 
cago. Her home in New York will be 
the Hotel Vanderbilt. 

In a letter to Charles L. Wagner, his 
manager, John McCormack sends infor- 
mation that he has taken up arms. At 
Mounteagle Lodge, County Kerry, the 
famous tenor has leased the shooting 
of a tract known as Knights Mountain, 
with the peaceful hope of bagging some 
grouse. It is his first holiday in four 
years. All of McCormack’s European 
engagements, except London, Paris and 
Ostend, were cancelled by the war. With 
a new “Old Irish” air, “Jimmy, My 
Thousand Treasures,” the tenor is due 
in New York on October 16. He sings 


to reach New York on the Mauretania, 
October 16. 


Arrival of Manager Ellis 


Dr. Karl Muck, the conductor of the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra, has started 
on his way to this country, having sailed 
from Rotterdam on Saturday of last 
week. Anton Witek, the concertmaster 
of the orchestra, and Alfred Holy, the 
solo harpist, arrived in New York early 
this week from Rotterdam. C. A. Ellis, 
the manager of the orchestra, who has 
been in Europe since June, arrived Sep- 
tember 25 on the Mauretania. He con- 
firms the news that the personnel of the 
orchestra is, to all intents and purposes, 
intact. Dr. Muck has been able to secure 
musicians of distinguished standing to 
take the place of the few men who are 
serving in various armies in Europe. 
Subscribers to the New York series of 
concerts will receive their tickets about 
the first of October. 

Definite word was received this week 


at Carnegie Hall on Halloween. He is from Arrigo Serato, the Italian violin- 
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ist, by his manager, Annie Friedberg, 
to the effect that he will arrive in Amer- 
ica early in October. Letters received 
from him previous to this seemed to indi- 
cate that he might be detained in Europe 
owing to the war. His first appearance 
will be on October 23, and he will make 
his New York début with the Philhar- 
monic Society, November 15. 

Except that America will be overrun 
with artists who otherwise would be fill- 
ing engagements in Europe, the war will 
have little effect upon the American con- 
cert season, according to Loudon Charl- 
ton. Ossip Gabrilowitsch has cabled the 
Charlton office from Zurich that he has 
arrived safely in Switzerland. He will 
sail shortly for America with his wife, 
Clara Clemens-Gabrilowitsch. Josef Lhé- 
vinne has sent positive assurances that 
he will be permitted to leave his home in 
Berlin in ample time to begin his tour in 
December. Edmund Burke writes that 
he will sail this week. Oscar Seagle, the 
American baritone, arrived last week. 

Returning from Europe last week 
Florence Hardeman, a young American 
violinist, arrived in her own country a 
year sooner than she had expected. Miss 
Hardeman was in Dresden studying with 
Leopold Auer and was advised to come 
back to America by friends in Berlin, 
who had discussed the matter at the 
American Embassy. Miss Hardeman 
had planned to continue her studies with 
Professor Auer during the war, but the 
uncertainty of those who were in charge 
in Berlin, as to when the last train 
would leave for Holland made her change 
her mind. 

Further the violinist related to a 
MUSICAL AMERICA man: “It was also 
quite out of the question to practice in 
Dresden, for all around us were families 
in which the men had gone to war, many 
of them already killed. They did not 
think it right that we go ahead and 
practice. Professor Auer, though a 
Hungarian by birth, is a Russian citi- 
zen; his house was searched by the Ger- 
mans. He cannot do anything in Dres- 
den now. He is very much worried about 
the war, for the Germans will not let 
him go back to St. Petersburg until the 
war is over. He asked me to bring 
greetings to MUSICAL AMERICA and to 
tell you that he would resume teaching 
in the Russian capital and in Loschwitz 
as soon as the war. was over.” 

Miss Hardeman will concertize this 
season in America after a two years’ 
stay abroad, where she also studied with 
Arrigo Serato, the eminent Italian vio- 
linist. 


CENTURY COMPANY 
SINGS « TRAVIATA” 


Less Fortunate in the Verdi 
Work than in Others of 
Season’s Offerings 


Considerably less fortunate than the 
previous Century performances of the 
season was that of “Traviata” last Tues- 
day evening. The wisdom in presenting 
this opera at an institution of the Cen- 
tury’s qualifications is, after all, prob- 
lematical, despite the opera’s presumable 
simplicity. As opposed to “Romeo,” “Car- 
men” and “Tell,” with which the house 
has of late been distinguishing itself, 
“Traviata” leans but lightly upon effi- 


ciency of ensemble and brilliancy of 
massed effects. Rather does the burden 
rest heavily upon a few individual artists 
the failure of whose efforts must perforce 
imperil the fundamental worth of the 
whole representation. The skilled hand 
of Mr. Coini was apparent in the lively 
scenes of the first and the third acts, but 
this was insufficient compensation. We 
have been disposed to find Verdi’s old 
opera a tedious thing at the Metropoli- 
tan of late, because either the soprano, 
the tenor, the baritone, or all three, have 
not conformed to requisite standards of 
vocal efficacy, and the Century’s artistic 
means are not such as to encourage the 
belief that it could pass securely through 
the ordeal of this work. It seems inex- 
plicable that “Aida” should not have been 
given in preference. 

The performance in question was de- 
void of atmosphere and of style. A new 
translation of the text by R. H. Elkin did 
not add materially to the joy of the 
occasion. To Miss Ewell, Mr. Kingston 
and Mr. Chalmers went the principal 
roles. Of the three the happiest was Mr. 
Chalmers’s who, though an_ obviously 
youthful Germont, delivered himself of 
his task with a degree of distinction and 
vocal finish. Neither the soprano nor 
the tenor was in particularly good voice 
on Tuesday, but even this consideration 
apart, it cannot be said that either pos- 
sesses anything of the style essential to 
the music of Violetta and Alfredo. 

Alfred Kaufman, Louis D’Angelo, 
George Everett, Hardy Williamson and 
Elizabeth Campbell filled the minor réles. 
Mr. Jacchia conducted. The audience 
was the smallest that has attended any 
of this season’s premiéres. H. F. P. 





“Aida” Winner in Voting Contest at 
Century Opera 


A decision has been reached in the 
Century Opera voting contest to deter- 
mine which operas should form the sched- 
ule for the second ten weeks of the sea- 
son. The results of the postcard ballot 
were announced in this week’s program, 
as follows: “Aida” had 606 votes, “Sam- 
son and Delilah,” 591; “Barber of Se- 
ville,” 581; “Louise,” 578; “Rigoletto,” 
570; “Madame Butterfly,” 559; “La Bo- 
heme,” 556; “Tales of Hoffmann,” 532; 
— 528, and “Hansel and Gretel,” 
3) ° 

It is announced that 34,956 persons 
bought tickets at the Century in the open- 
ing fortnight. The first week’s at- 
tendance was 16,167 at eight perform- 
ances; that of the second week, with a 
Sunday concert added, was 18,789. “Wil- 
liam Tell” broke all records for the house 
with 2,718 on Saturday night. 





Mr. and Mrs. Frederick Gunther Return 
for Season’s Work 


Mr. and Mrs. Frederick Gunther, bass- 
baritone and lyric soprano, respectively, 
returned to New York last week after 
a Summer spent in Detroit and Cleve- 
land. They gave joint-recitals success- 
fully in the two cities. They will at once 
resume their church work, including 
their duties as soloists at Temple Israel, 
Brooklyn, of which A. Campbell Weston 
is organist. These artists will be heard 
this season in individual performances 
and also in the joint recital field, in 
which they have won much success. 


August Hoen Returns from Europe 


August Hoen, a basso of Baltimore, 
returned this week from a Summer spent 
in study in Italy under Pietro Minetti. 
Mr. Hoen had prepared for débuts in 
“Rigoletto,” “Giaconda,” “Aida” and 
“Rheingold” in several prominent Italian 
opera houses, but the disturbed condi- 
tions attending the European war made 
it necessary for him to return. He will 
continue his studies under Mr. Minetti 
in Baltimore. 
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SERIES OF DEBUTS 
AT CENTURY OPERA 


Bettina Freeman Proves Worth 
in Emergency Hearing— New 
‘Don José” 


That Century Opera patrons are likely 
to find an element of novelty in almost 
any performance of the company was es- 
tablished last week by a succession of 
débuts at this house. One of the most 
interesting of these was the first hearing 
of Bettina Freeman, the American so- 
prano, who has sung with the Boston 
Opera, at Covent Garden and with the 
Quinlan and Beecham companies. Miss 
Freeman stepped forth in the réle of 
Matilda in “William Tell” on Friday 
evening. 

Although this réle was assumed hur- 
riedly by Miss Freeman to relieve a dif- 
ficult situation in the matter of casting 
the operas, her initial performance was 
excellent. This is especially to 
be recorded as Miss Freeman is a dra- 
matic soprano and the Rossini role 
scarcely lies within her genre. In fact, 
the singer’s real début may be said to be 
her first appearance as Elsa in “Lohen- 
grin” next week. However, Miss Free- 
man was satisfying in her brief 
scene, singing her aria with abundant 
feeling and finish and performing her ex- 
acting share of the duet with consider- 
able ease. She revealed a tone of warmth 
and beauty, and was roundly applauded 
at the close of the aria. 


Début of Gaudenzi 


On the previous evening the part of 
Don José in “Carmen” was the medium 
of introducing to this public Giuseppe 
Gaudenzi, who has sung with the Boston 
and Chicago companies, at Covent Gar- 
den and at theaters in various other 
countries. The tenor’s first appearance 
as “guest” at the Century was not of the 
happiest nature, as his performance was 
given under difficulties, since the Italian 
singer had learned his role in an un- 
familiar language and in a brief time. 
Mr. Gaudenzi’s tone sounded unduly light 
during the first two acts, but after that 
he warmed up and gave a much more im- 
pressive performance, infusing a goodly 
amount of fervor into his scenes. 

Monday evening of this week marked 
the début of Graham Marr, the baritone, 
who sang the title réle of “William Tell” 
with good results. K. S. C. 





ALBANY DUTIES FOR CORNELL 





New York Instructor to Teach Fridays 
at Holy Name Academy 


Alfred Y. Cornell, the prominent New 
York vocal instructor and conductor of 
the Choral Art Club of Brooklyn, has 
been appointed vocal instructor at the 
Academy of the Holy Name, in Albany, 
N. Y. Mr. Cornell will spend Friday 
each week there. 

Mr. Cornell is already teaching at his 
Carnegie Hall studios in New York, 
where he is planning to add to his reg- 
ular work an opera class. He has al- 
ready begun a class in French diction. 
Of his pupils who have been engaged for 
special work this season Doris Paine, so- 
prano, has signed a contract for forty- 
eight weeks as soprano of the quartet in 
the “Way Down East” company. Stuart 
MacKirdy, bass, is reengaged for the 
same organization. Alice Sherman, con- 
tralto, has been engaged for the Dippel 
Opera Comique season, and Lulu Robin- 
son is the new contralto of the First Bap- 
tist Church of Bloomfield, N. J. Of his 
pupils, Forrest Robert Lamont, the 
American tenor, who scored an operatic 
success in Rome last Spring, Mr. Cornell 
has heard recently that he was to have 
sung at Brescia this year. This may not 
materialize owing to the position of mat- 
ters musical in Italy while war is raging 
in Europe. 





Christiaan Kriens in a New Brunswick 
Concert 


St. JOHN, N. B., Sept. 28.—Before 
leaving for his Winter’s teaching in New 
York, Christiaan Kriens, the composer- 
violinist, gave a concert of much artistic 
merit here, assisted by Helen Wetmore 
Neuman, soprano, and Mrs. S. Kent Sco- 
vil, pianist. Mr. Kriens scored mucn 
success with his own Violin Suite, Wieni- 
awski’s “Faust Fantasie” and several 
shorter pieces, such as Kreisler’s “Lieb- 
esfreud,” Beethoven’s Minuet in G Major 
and Jarnefelt’s “Berceuse.” Miss Neu- 
man created a favorable impression with 
a group of songs in English by American 


composers, Strauss’s “Primavera” waltz 
and “Ah, fors é lui,” from “Traviata.” 
Mrs. Scovil ably performed a Chopin 
group, Liszt’s transcription of Alabieff’s 
“Nightingale” and Liszt’s “Dance of the 
Gnomes.” 


GRACE HOFFMAN’S TOUR 








Many Bookings for Young Soprano, 
Who Is a Saenger Pupil 





—Photo by Aimé Dupont 


Grace Hoffman, American Soprano 


Grace Hoffman, the young soprano, 
who made a decided success on tour last 
Summer with Sousa’s Band, is the latest 
successful product of the Oscar Saenger 
studios. When she appeared at the Au- 
ditorium at Ocean Grove, before one of 
the largest audiences there this Summer, 
she created a most favorable impression 
with her artistry and beautiful soprano. 
At each concert in which she sang she 
was recalled time and again by her en- 
thusiastic hearers. As a result of her 
successes, Miss Hoffman has_ secured 
many bookings for the coming season 
through L. M. Ruben, her manager. 

At thirteen Miss Hoffman was soloist 
in All Saints’ Cathedral at Albany, N. 
Y. During her term at Smith College 
she was a popular solo singer, and at her 
graduation she gave a recital of German, 
French and Italian songs, which at- 
tracted widespread attention. Her last 
season, a decidedly busy one, was filled 
with concerts and private musicales, in- 
cluding three weeks’ concert appearances 
with the New York City Orchestra. 





Destinn-Gilly Fall Tour Cancelled 


That the Fall concert tour of Emmy 
Destinn and, Dinh Gilly had been can- 
celled was an announcement made to 
MusIcAL AMERICA on Wednesday by A. 
F. Adams, head of the Wolfsohn Musical 
Bureau, which was to have managed the 
tour. Mr. Adams denied, however, a re- 
port published in a New York daily to 
the effect that Miss Destinn had can- 
celled the tour.because Mr. Gilly was 
held as a prisoner of war in Prague. He 
explained that the noted baritone was 
being held at Prague as a _ French- 
Algerian, and that Miss Destinn was 
using all her influence in her native Bo- 
hemia to have Mr. Gilly set free, but 
that her real reason for cancelling her 
American tour was the fact that she her- 
self found it extremely difficult to get 
out of Prague. Mr. Adams added that 
Miss Destinn was endeavoring to reach 
Genoa in time to sail with the other Met- 
ropolitan stars on a specially chartered 
ship, October 15. 





Hermann Weil Heard From 


A personal letter from Germany to 
one of the staff of MusicAL AMERICA 
states that Hermann Weil, of the Met- 
ropolitan Opera, sang at a Red Cross 
concert in Stuttgart on September 5. 
On the same program was Mme. Marga 
Junker-Burchardt, whose husband, an 
officer in the German army, had been 
dangerously wounded three days previ- 
ously. At the conclusion of the number 
she swayed and fainted on the stage. At 
the conclusion of the concert, which was 
graced by the presence of the King and 
Queen of Wiirtemburg, the audience 
arose and sang “Ein’ feste Burg” and 
patriotic songs. On September 7 there 
was a performance of “Flying Dutch- 
man.” The letter concludes with the re- 
mark: “So you see that: even in these 
=— days we have some _ recrea- 
ion. 





METROPOLITAN EMBARKATION 
ARRANGED FOR OCTOBER 15 





Possibly for Chicago 





Antonio Scotti, First in Fall Invasion, Confirms Report that Forces 
will Sail from Genoa on Special Ship—Gatti-Casazza Said 
to Be on Ocean—Century Season for Philadelphia and 








IRST arrival in the Fall invasion of 
Metropolitan stars was Antonio 
Scotti, who docked from the Mauretania 
on September 25. Mr. Scotti was on the 


coast of France when the _ hostilities 
started, and he immediately withdrew to 
London, where he has delayed thus long 
in order that he might secure comforta- 
ble passage across the Atlantic. Upon 
arriving Mr. Scotti immediately estab- 
lished himself in his New York hotel 
suite, and it was here that he was found 
by a representative of MUSICAL AMERICA 
last Tuesday, in the midst of installing in 
his living room a new grand piano, etc. 

This noted baritone, who is himself 
exempt from military service in Italy 
owing to the fact that he is an only son, 
stated that Enrico Caruso also has ex- 
emption due to the fact that the famous 
tenor’s brother undertook service in his 
place. Mr. Scotti related that while in 
London he had heard from F. C. Coppi- 
cus, the Metropolitan general secretary, 
to the effect that the Metropolitan forces 
would embark from Genoa on October 15 
aboard a White Star line ship especially 
chartered. Only the possible contingency 
of Italy’s going to war would affect the 
sailing of the various artists, added Mr. 
Scotti. The baritone said that he under- 
stood General Manager Gatti-Casazza 
and his wife, Mme. Frances Alda, were 
then on the ocean en route for America 
aboard an Italian steamer. 

While Mr. Scotti will be able to enjoy 
the varied existence of a New Yorker, 
owing to his return so long before the 


NEW SONGS 
BY 
MARION BAUER 


opening of the Metropolitan season, his 
life will not entirely be one of leisure, 
since for the first time in several years 
he is to embark on a brief concert tour 
under the management of the Wolfsohn 
Musical Bureau. Among his appearances 
will be the following: St. Louis, October 
6; Richmond, October 14; Wichita, Oc- 
tober 30, and Kansas City, November 2. 
In the Richmond concert Alma Gluck and 
Efrem Zimbalist will appear along with 
Mr. Scotti, and in St. Louis the assist- 
ing artist will be Sophie Braslau. 

That New York will not entirely have a 
monopoly upon operatic entertainment of 
the better sort during the season is now 
assured. It can be stated authoritatively 
that the Century Opera Company will 
play for several weeks in Philadelphia at 
that city’s Metropolitan Opera House, 
with the support of E. T. Stotesbury, 
who has been a leading backer of the 
Chicago-Philadelphia company. 

Negotiations are also under way for 
the Century company to appear in Chi- 
cago at the Auditorium. Otto H. Kahn, 
chairman of the Century and Metropoli- 
tan directorates, and a member of the 
Chicago-Philadelphia board, stated at the 
Century one night last week that the 
matter was being discussed, but that it 
had not yet reached the stage when an 
authoritative statement could be issued. 
He confirmed the report that Chicago was 
desirous for a Century season, but he 
added that the company’s first duty was 
to New York and that it still remained 
to be seen whether the Chicago season 
could be arranged. 


NEW SONGS 
BY 
S. COLERIDGE-TAYLOR 
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A Little Lane ’Mid Shade and Sun (2 Keys) 
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Tell, O Tell Me 
An Explanation 
Life and Death 
The Guest 
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NEW CHRISTMAS CANTATA 





THE STAR DIVINE 


Composed by 
A. W. LANSING 
Solos-for Soprano, Alto, Tenor and Bass. Effective Chorus Writing. 
Price, 50 Cerits, 





SPECIAL OFFER 


One Sample Copy of the above Cantata will be sent for 25 Cents, postpaid, if ordered 


before November 1, 1914. 
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Dear MUSICAL AMERICA: 

Has it occurred to you that every one 
of the nations engaged in the horrible 
struggle now going on in Europe, is 
making an earnest endeavor to justify 
itself in the opinion of the world, and 
particularly in the opinion of the people 
of the United States, and so has put 
forth the claim that it was not only 
forced into the war, but is fighting for 
an ideal? 

The Germans insist that they stand 
for the high civilization of the Teuton 
against the barbarism of the Slav; that 


they represent the highest culture 
known to-day, as well as the highest 
development in industry, commerce and 
science. 

The English claim that in entering 
the contest they are upholding the 
sacred duty of defending treaties, of 
maintaining obligations to other nations, 
solemnly entered into; that they stand 
for free trade, liberty, as against 
autocracy, protection and a military 
oligarchy. 

The French claim that they are not 
merely defending themselves from an 
unprovoked attack, but that they stand 
for the highest artistic ideals; for re- 
publicanism, for true democracy and for 
government by the people, instead of by 
the kings and emperors who rule by 
“divine right.” 

The Belgians claim that their homes 
have been invaded, in spite of treaties; 
that they are fighting for their national- 
ity, for the independence of the little 
kingdom, which has been guaranteed 
them; that on account of the high stand- 
ing of their painters, their musicians, 
their manufacturers and_ especially 
through the industry of their people, they 
should be entitled to protection, rather 
than to destruction. 

The Russian government claims that 
it has arisen, backed by the whole people, 
to put down the pretentious militarism 
of the Germans, who, under the cloak of 
superior culture, are really nothing but 
modern counterparts of the brigands of 
old. 

Austria-Hungary claims that she has 
arisen, not merely to avenge the assass- 
ination of her crown prince and his wife, 
but to prevent the breaking up of her 
empire, and the substitution of Slav 
domination, controlled by Russia. 

Servia puts forth the claim that her 
very existence as a nation was at stake, 
and that she represents the aspiration 
and struggle of a free people to resist 
the domination of a superior power, 
which would efface all national exist- 
ence. 

Even little Montenegro has risen and 
claims the world’s sympathy for its 
action, on the ground that it is fight- 
ing against an autocratic military 
power, in defense of its existence as a 
nation and the liberties of its people. 

Conflicting as these claims are, it is 
certainly important to note that in each 
single instance they are backed by the 
peoples of the various nations engaged 
in the struggle. 

This time, at any rate, it is not a 
fight between princes, or emperors or 
the governments of different peoples, 
and that is what makes the issue all the 
more grave. It is almost a guarantee 
that the war will last till most of the 
combatants are exhausted, both in men 
and money. 


* * 

As an instance of how deeply the men 
of the various nationalities feel on this 
question I have received a letter from 
a Belgian musician, who was forced to 


fiee to England and then to this country, 
after his home had been destroyed. 

He writes me bitterly and criticises 
me for some of the things which I ven- 
tured to suggest in my last letter. He 
quotes an article of mine, in which I 
said: 

“In these times of stress, amid all the 
accumulating horrors that assail us, 
every day, in every paper that we take 
up, however much some may condemn 
the acts of the German armies, let us not 
forget the immortal Beethoven. If we 
read of outrages, let us bring to mind 
the strains of the equally immortal 
Wagner. If we read of outrages on poor 
peasants, let us bring to mind Schiller 
and Goethe. And in all the awfulness 
let us never forget what Germany has 
accomplished in philosophy, in literature, 
in medicine, in chemistry, in industry 
and in commerce.” 

“It is all very well,” writes this Bel- 
gian gentleman, “for Mephisto, in the 
repose of his chamber, to write this; 
but how can a man who, like myself, has 
lost everything take this sophistical and 
indifferent point of view? Shall I, who 
have seen my home burned to the 
ground, console myself by playing on 
my piano, which a German _ soldier 
almost hacked to pieces, something by 
the immortal Beethoven? When the 
daughter of one of my friends was mal- 
treated shall I console him with the 
strains of ‘the equally immortal Wag- 
ner?’ When I saw the poor peasants 
lying by ‘the roadside who had been 
shot because they dared resist the in- 
vaders, shall I assuage my anguish by 
reading a page or two from Schiller or 
Goethe? When I recall my destroyed 
and distracted country, will it help me 
to remember, as Mephisto says, ‘what 
Germany has accomplished in philos- 
ophy, in literature, in medicine, in indus- 
try and in commerce?’ 

“Would it not be more sensible, more 
just, to appeal to all intelligent and 
right-thinking people and to say that all 
the outrages that have been perpetrated 
upon the Belgians are all the more in- 
defensible, because they have been in- 
flicted by a nation which claims for itself 
the highest degree of culture and civili- 
zation?” 

* * x 


While it is, of course, natural for my 
correspondent to feel the horrors through 
which his beautiful country and _ the 
hospitable and industrious Belgians have 
passed, let me plead on my own behalf 
that if he will read again what I wrote 
he will see that I ventured neither ex- 
cuse nor explanation for much that has 
been done in the war. I did say, and 
shall continue to say, that the wrongs 
are not all on one side. 

And I also endeavored, without in any 
way desiring to palliate any of the 
atrocities which it can be shown the Ger- 
man soldiers have committed, to make 
a plea that in the tremendous feeling of 
resentment which is sweeping this coun- 
try to-day, we should not condemn all 
the Germans, living and dead, but should 
remember, in common justice, what the 
Germans have done for the cause of 
human progress and what, it is my sin- 
cere conviction, they will continue to do 
in times to come. 

* * * 


Among the reports of the various ad- 
ventures through which some of the 
foreign musicians passed in their efforts 
to get away from the scene of conflict 
and reach this country to carry out the 
profitable engagements for which they 
had contracted, none has appealed to me 
more than the story of Soe Rudolph 
Ganz, the Swiss pianist, managed to 
escape. 

It seems that he was enrolled in the 
Swiss army, which has been mobilized 
to protect the country from a fate 
similar to that which befell Belgium. 
After Ganz had been mobilized he was 
assigned to a regiment of infantry, and 
for several days carried a heavy musket 
and marched around with a _ thirty- 
pound knapsack on his back. 

One night he had to stand in a drench- 
ing rain for six hours. 

Now, Mr. Ganz, who is not a very 
robust man, thought this was too heavy 
a stunt for a poor pianist, who had no 
desire to kill anybody, or to hurt even 
a fly. So he resorted to the ruse adopted 
by many ladies in moments of extremity 
and anguish—he fainted! 

He remained unconscious for ten 
minutes—by his own watch!—and when 
he was revived was taken to a hospital 
As he realized that he was totally un- 
able to bear the hardships of service in 
the army, Mr. Ganz, according to the 
report in the ever credible New York 
Evening Sun, applied for exemption, 
which was graciously granted by the 
minister of war. 

So if the Swiss have lost a soldier the 
musical world will not lose a_ very 
charming and talented man and cer- 


tainly one of the most distinguished and 
artistic musicians that we have! 
* * * 

Returning musicians have managed to 
get a great deal of publicity in connec- 
tion with their wonderful experiences 
abroad; but none has been so successful 
in this direction as William C. Carl, the 
organist. He managed to secure nearly 
a column in every paper of prominence. 

One of the reasons for this, no doubt, 
is that Dr. Carl is not only a highly 
talented and experienced organist, but 
a clever fellow, bright, entertaining. He 
always has a fund of good stories to tell 
of personal experiences. 

* * * 

Another American refugee whose 
career as an artist was cut short and 
who has just returned to us is Marie 
Deutscher, the Brooklyn girl, who went 
abroad to study the violin with Spiering 
in Berlin. She tells, through William B. 
Chase, the ever delightful raconteur of 
the Evening Sun, that the teachers over 
there are without income. This rather 
differs from the statements which have 
been made in a numbers of papers that 
things in Berlin and other German 
cities are going on as if there were no 
war at all. 

She also said that nobody had any 
money for music in Germany now. 

What is true of Germany may pos- 
sibly before long prove true of this 
country. I hear that at a recent con- 
cert in Washington, given for the benefit 
of the Red Cross, at which Rudolph 
Ganz, Alice Nielsen and Riccardo Mar- 
tin were the soloists, the receipts were 
not five hundred dollars—which does not 
say much for the disposition of the 
Washingtonians towards charitable 
work. 

However, we must not regard Wash- 
ington as representative. It is cosmo- 
politan, inclined to be very exclusive, and 
between politics and social amenities it 
has very little time for music. 

In fact it is a notoriously bad town 
for any entertainment that is given in 
the evening—except, perhaps, the opera 
or some light comedy. 

* * 

Paul Dufault, the French-Canadian 
tenor, has just returned from a long tour 
in Australia, where he was phenomenally 
successful. Paul, besides possessing a 
very agreeable and sympathetic voice, is 
one of the best exponents of fine enun- 
ciation that I know. So I don’t wonder 
that, especially in his second season, he 
made a furore in Australia. 

He went out, you remember, with Nor- 
dica on her last tour, but separated from 
the company, as he desired to stay in 
Australia, while the great American 
singer proposed to visit other: countries. 

From what I hear, Australia is com- 
ing to the front as a fine field for 
superior musical talent. Friends of 
mine, who have written to me from that 
far off country, tell me, however, that 
it must not be supposed because it is 
a young country that Australia is 
ignorant and has no standards, or that 
conditions there are like what they were 
half a century ago, when almost any- 
body in the dramatic or musical world 
who had any reputation and went out 
there could command more or less enthu- 
siastic support. 

To-day the taste of the Australians 
is not only refined and exacting, but 
somewhat inclined to be capricious. 
Some of the best artists have done very 
well there. Others, again, have barely 
made good, among them, I hear, Mischa 
Elman. He gave some concerts with 
orchestra which were well attended and 
were very successful, but on the whole 
his tournée was somewhat disappointing 
and was not as satisfactory to his man- 
agers as they had hoped. No reason 
was assigned for this except that simply 
the Australians did not take to him as 
we did in this country. 

* * * 

The New York Tribune (which, by 
the bye, has so enormously improved in 
the last few months that it has more 
than recovered its former standing and 
is to-day one of the most ably conducted 
and interesting daily papers we have) 
announced in the last issue that as the 
coming musical season will give Ameri- 
can musicians, both performers and com- 
posers, ample scope for their talent, the 
standing of American composers should 
be emphasized by means of programs of 
compositions by these composers—that 
is, those who have been born here or 
have resided here for some years—and 
that it would be a good thing to select 
a day—say February 6—as the day of 
the performance of these programs, in 
all cities from coast to coast. And that 
this day should be known as “The 
American Composers’ Day.” 

The suggestion is an excellent one. 

s* *¢ £€ 

The critic of the New York American 

announces that a ladies’ string orchestra 


in this city, with Gustav Saenger as con- 
ductor has been organized. Regular re- 
hearsals are being held in the Music 
School Settlement. 

The aim of the venture is to give 
women musicians an opportunity to 
secure practical knowledge and training 
in orchestral work. There will be month- 
ly concerts through the Winter. 

Over a year ago, you remember, 
MuSICAL AMERICA took up this question 
and made considerable propaganda for 
the giving of opportunity to girls of 
talent and proficiency as instrumental 
players by the establishment of a 
woman’s orchestra. 

If I remember rightly Mrs. Stanton 
Blatch, Dr. Anna Howard Shaw and 
Maud Powell contributed to the sym- 
posium you had at the time on the 
mag 

either talent nor capacity is a mat- 
ter of sex—though sex may determine 
differences in both. But I never could 
see why it was an impossible thing for 
a woman who was a fine violinist to be 
able to earn her living as an orchestral 
player. She might want to chew gum 
during the performance—but she cer- 
tainly would not want to go out at every 
opportunity for beer and cigarettes. 

* * x 

That talented and charming little lady, 
Yvonne de Tréville, has gotten up a 
unique recital entitled “Three Centuries 
of Prime Donne,” which she will give 
in New York and other cities. 

The program is to be divided into 
three parts, the first representing the 
eighteenth century, in which Miss de 
Tréville will impersonate Mlle. de 
Maupin of the Louis XIV period; in the 
second, the nineteenth century, she im- 
personates Jenny Lind; and in the third, 
the twentieth century, she is her own 
sweet self. 

I remember some time ago expressing 
my conviction that the day of the formal 
vocal recital had somewhat gone by. The 
public, particularly through the craze 
for opera, and for other reasons, de- 
mand something new, hence recitals in 
costume or recitals with a broader pur- 
pose than merely giving a few songs 
would have a better chance of success. 

So I am glad to see Miss de Tréville 
coming out with so novel and interest- 
ing an idea as she has adopted, and I 
trust that it will have all the success 
to which both her talent and her personal 
charm entitle her. Your 

MEPHISTO. 


TRIBUTE TO MME. SAMAROFF 


Manager Wagner Compliments Her on 
Her Courtesy to Rudolph Ganz 


To the Editor of MusIcAL AMERICA: 


I want to make public recognition of a 
most courteous act on the part of Mme. 
Olga Samaroff, in her attitude toward 
Rudolph Ganz, at the Worcester Festi- 
val. As is well known, Mr. Ganz was 
engaged as the piano soloist for this sea- 
son. His boat sailed a few days late, 
and through wrong information received 
by the festival people they asked to be 
released and engaged Mme. Samaroff in 
his place. 

Rudolph Ganz arrived in time, and 
when Mme. Samaroff heard of his ar- 
rival she proved herself a great woman, 
as well as the beautiful artist she has 
always been, and gave Mr. Ganz his 
place on the program. 

It is a great pleasure to record an un- 
selfish act like this of one great artist 
toward another, and I hope you will give 
it space in your columns. 

Yours very truly, 
CHARLES L. WAGNER. 





Philadelphia Orchestra Musicians Home 
from Abroad 


PHILADELPHIA, Sept. 28.—Among the 
musicians of the Philadelphia Symphony 
Orchestra who returned from Europe 
last week were Attilio Marchetti, the 
first oboeist; Robert Lindemann, the first 
clarinetist, and Paul Alemann, the sec- 
ond clarinetist. Mr. Marchetti was in 
Trieste when hostilities began and, on his 
return to his native country, Italy, was 
under arrest for two days on suspicion 
of being an Austrian spy. The re-sub- 
scription for the coming season of the 
orchestra is the largest in its experience. 

A. L. T. 


Walter Henry Hall Chosen Conductor 
of Mozart Society 


The Mozart Society of New York, of 
which Mrs. Noble McConnell is presi- 
dent, will this year be conducted by 
Walter Henry Hall, professor of church 
and choral music at Columbia Univer- 
sity, New York, and conductor of the 
Festival Chorus of mixed voices. Mr. 
Hall succeeds Arthur Claassen, who has 
left New York for San Antonio, Texas. 
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EXPECT MACMILLEN TO 
ARRIVE NEXT WEEK 


American Violinist Sought Refuge With 
Titled Friends, Near Rome, 
Italy 





Francis Macmillen, his managers an- 
nounce, has managed to get safely clear 
of the war zone. A cablegram from the 
violinist has been received in New York 
stating that he has journeyed by auto- 








Francis Macmillen, on Left, with the 
Duke and Duchess Lante and Their 
Daughter Lady Matilda Lante, Near 
Rome 


mobile from Dresden, Germany, over the 
St. Gothard Pass to the Villa Lante, a 
few miles from Rome. 

Macmillen has spent much of his 
spare time in the past five years with 
his warm friends, the Duke and Duchess 
Lante della Rovere, at their magnificent 
and ancient estate. Consequently, in 
looking around for a place of refuge 
in war times it was a natural conclu- 
sion that he should plan to reach the 
Villa Lante. The cablegram further 
states that he can be counted upon to 
reach New York by October 10. 





A Beethoven Society has been organ- 
ized at Santiago, Cuba, under the direc- 
tion of Rafael Salcedos. 


Noted Soloists for Boston Symphony 


BosTon, Sept. 28.—The list of solo- 
ists for the coming Boston Symphony 
season in Boston has been made public. 
There will appear with the orchestra in 
its native city four singers, four pian- 
ists, four violinists, including Mr. Witek, 
concertmaster of the orchestra, and Mr. 
Noack, the second concertmaster. The 
singers are Julia Culp, Elena Gerhardt, 
Florence Hinkle and Pasquale Amato. 
The pianists are Harold Bauer, Ferruccio 
Busoni, Leonard Borwick and Ossip 
Gabrilowitsch. The “guest” violinists 
announced are Fritz Kreisler and 
Jacques Thibaud. Florence Hinkle and 
Messrs. Thibaud and Borwick have not 
et been soloists at a symphony concert 
in Boston. The rehearsals and concerts 
in Boston will continue from October 16 
to May 8, and there will be six weeks 
during the season when the orches- 
tra will be visiting other cities. The 
total number of concerts to be given 
is 110. New York, Philadelphia, Balti- 
more, Washington, Hartford, Brooklyn, 
Worcester, New Bedford and some other 
cities in New England will be —. 





Evelyn Starr, Violinist, to Tour under 
Haensel and Jones Banner 


Evelyn Starr, the Canadian violinist, 
has returned from a tour of Europe and 
will be in America for the entire concert 
season. This young violinist created a 
genuine sensation in Russia, where she 
gave a series of recitals in Moscow, St. 
Petersburg, Warsaw, Cracow and Riga. 
After her Russian tour she gave con- 
certs in Germany and Bohemia, finish- 
ing her continental campaign just prior 
to the declaration of war. Miss Starr’s 
tours are under the direction of Haensel 
and Jones. 





Herbert Foster Sprague Returns 


Herbert Foster Sprague, organist of 
Trinity Church, Toledo, O., was in Paris 
when war broke out and was just start- 
ing on a tour of Southern France. This 
had to be given up and he remained in 
Paris until September 2, studying with 
Widor. The day after the airships 
dropped bombs in Paris he left for Lon- 
don and then took a trip through Eng- 
land to see the several cathedrals and 
hear the various choirs. He arrived in 
New York on September 27 on the 
Philadelphia. 











Teacher 
of 
Singing 








Jerome Hayes 


RESUMED TEACHING OCTOBER Ist 


AT THE 


HOTEL WOODWARD 


Tel. 5000 Columbus 


Broadway and Fifty-fifth Street. 
NEW YORK CITY 


—Photo by Mishkin. 
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OWING TO THE DISCONTINUANCE OF THE SEASON OF THE 


CHICAGO OPERA COMPANY 


MR. HENRI SCOTT 


BASSO 
WILL BE AVAILABLE FOR 


CONCERT and ORATORIO 
DURING THE ENTIRE SEASON 


Frederick Stock, Director of the Chicago Symphony Orchestra, says: 
“America today is producing wonderful voices. Take, for instance, Mr. Scott. 
He has a magnificent voice and everyone knows tt.” 


CINCINNATI FESTIVAL (VERDI REQUIEM) 
“Henri Scott sang the bass part with sonority, tonal beauty and dramatic 
intensity.”—Cincinnatt Enquirer. 


Address for terms: A. M. JEFFERSON, SECRETARY 
6120 McCallum St., GERMANTOWN, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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MARCELLA 


CRAFT 





LEADING SOPRANO 
Royal Opera, Munich 
1909-10-11-12-13-14 


IN AMERICA 


OCTOBER MAY 





Engaged as leading soloist 


Maine Music Festivals, 
Bangor, October |, 
Portland, October 5, 

and 


San Francisco Symphony 
Orchestra, November 6. 


Recitals: 


Riverside, Cal., November 10 
Los Angeles, Cal., November | 2 
San Diego, Cal., November 13 


Other dates in the East and West 


now booking. 





Sole Management : 


Concert Direction M. H. HANSON 
437 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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‘HARDSHIPS OF A PRIMA DONNA 


Geraldine Farrar Illustrates the High 
Cost of Success in Singing 


“Do not forget that the price of being 
an opera singer is constant slavery, con- 
stant grind, and the denial of everything 
that makes the usual run of woman- 
kind’s happiness: friends, family ties, 
society, sports, and all the touches that 
make up the happiest part of ordinary 
human life.” Thus writes Geraldine 
Farrar in an article in The Ladies’ 
Home Journal. 

“Then there is the physical side. Do 
you realize that for the singer it is a 
strict matter of business to keep in the 
most perfect condition of health? For 
the public a cold is a regrettable inci- 
dent; for us, a tragedy. I am utterly 
weary of constant guarding and constant 
worrying to preserve my health—and 
then not have it. 

“Ordinarily, I would be called a strong 
girl, with a strong constitution and gen- 
eral good health. If I were not I should 
never have survived this far. 

“As the opera season opens, however, 
and this life on the nerves starts, it is an 
unceasing effort to keep up to the proper 
physical condition. During one week 
there were three nights when I could not 
sleep at all because my nerves refused 
to allow me to get the proper grip on 
myself. Very frequently there comes a 
period when I cannot eat properly. An 
idea evades one, and until the inspira- 
tion comes there is no middle road of 
content or regulated existence. Then 
there are always rehearsals, studying at 
home, your routine daily work and a 
hundred other things to keep you from 
the ordinary life of a healthy person, not 
to mention the nervous fatigue. For me 
exercise is just so much energy lost from 
a performance, so I take and advocate 
none.” 








CONCERT FOR QUEEN’S FUND 


Clara Butt and Kennerley Rumford to 
Give Benefit in London 


The Queen of England has accepted 
an offer made by Mme. Clara Butt and 
Kennerley Rumford to give a concert in 
Royal Albert Hall, London, and to hand 
over the entire receipts to a relief fund 
to be named by Her Majesty. 

“The Queen,” states the official letter, 
“is much touched by your wish that she 
should mention the cause for which the 
proceeds of the concert should be given, 
and Her Majesty would suggest that 
they should be in aid of the Queen’s 
‘Work for Women’ Fund. Her Majesty 
will be graciously pleased to grant her 
patronage.” 

The concert has been fixed for Satur- 
day, October 10. The contralto and her 
husband will have the assistance of the 
Royal Choral Society and Sir Edward 
Elgar, Sir Frederick Cowen and other 


‘eminent conductors have promised to as- 


sist. The Butt-Rumford receipts at for- 
mer Albert Hall concerts have reached 
the figure of $25,000. Mr. and Mrs. 
Rumford will also give patriotic concerts 
in Aberdeen and Peterhead, Scotland. 





Interesting Song Novelties Promised for 
Werrenrath’s Annual Recital 


Those who follow the highest forms 
of vocal art have derived pleasure and 
profit annually from the interesting song 
recitals given in New York by Reinald 
Werrenrath, the American baritone. Mr. 
Werrenrath this week announced his 
seventh annual recital to take place on 
Monday evening, October 26, m AX£®olian 
Hall. Arthur Hinton will be represented 
on the program by a group of songs, and 
songs by modern Italian composers will 
comprise another group. Always on the 
lookout for worthy novelties Mr. Wer- 
renrath will advance also several manu- 
script songs. 


Good Prospects for New York Music 
{From the New York Evening Sun] 


A young American woman violinist 
who has just returned from study in 
Berlin reports that musicians are “hard 
hit.” She declares “Nobody has any 
money for music in Germany now.” 

Not so surprising; German culture 
pays tribute to German politics. But 
there is no particular reason to fear that 
in New York nobody will have money for 
music this Winter. This fear has been 
expressed, but it has little sound basis. 











PROMINENT MUSICIANS IN THE GREAT OUT OF DOORS | 
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No. 1—Dorothea Thullen, the Amer'can soprano, on Pulpit Rock, York Cliffs, Me. 





No. 2—Claude Warford, the tenor, and Hallett Gilberté, 


the composer, at Lincoinville, Me. No. 3—Luella Chilson-Ohrman, the pianist, aboard “La France.” No. 4—Ernest Hutcheson, pianist, 
as a Cape Cod angler. No. 5—Frederick W. Wodell, conductor of the Boston Peoples Choral Union and singing teacher, in front of 
his cottage and Summer school, at Ogunquit, Me. No. 6—Left to Right: Morgan Kingston, Century tenor, with h's teacher, Evelyn 
Hatteras Edwardes, and Richard Eckhold, conductor of Quinian Opera Company, on the estate of Miss Edwardes, Chorleywood Hall, 
England. No. 7—Florence Austin, violinist (right), and her sister, Marion, In their canoe “Beethoven” on the Lakes of the Isles in 
Minneapolis. No. 8—Left to Right: Charlies Washburn, bar'tone; Angelo Cortese, harpist, and two of Mr. Cortese’s brothers. No. 9— 


Theodore A. Schroeder, Boston vocal coach, enjoying farm life at Harrison, Me. 


No. 10—Musical gathering at Round Lake, N. Y. Left 


to Right: Dr. Curley, Nevada Van der Veer, Reed Miller, A. Y. Cornell, Mr. Grovener, Wilfred Glenn, Grace Kerns, Mrs. Curley, Charles 


Gilbert Spross 





Musicians who are able to appear in 
the United States will not be reduced to 
extremities. 





Dora Duty Jones Method of Lyric Diction 


MAY LAIRD BR°WY, authorized exponent, 1 W. 89th St., New York City 


Harrison Potter in North Adams Piano 
Recital 

NorTH ADAMS, MaAss., Sept. 23.—Har- 

rison Potter, a member of the faculty 


of the Fox-Buonamici School of Piano- 
forte Playing in Boston, and pupil of 








GEORCE DOSTA 





Felix Fox, gave a recital here last 
Wednesday evening before a large audi- 
ence. Mr. Potter gave a masterful per- 
formance of a program containing works 
by Graun, Mozart, Beethoven, Chopin, 
Leschetizkv, Scott, Debussy, Wagner- 
Liszt and Liszt. 








The Distinguished Bohemian Tenor 
FIRST AMERICAN CONCERT TOUR SEASON 1914-15 
Exclusive Management: R.E. JOHNSTON, 1451 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
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Announcement:— 





FRANCIS 


MACMILLE 


Positively will arrive in America by 


10—OCTOBER—10 








To My Clients and Patrons:— 


I wish to assure all those who have engaged Mr. Macmillen for the sea- 
son of 1914-15, that he will arrive in America not later than October 10. 
He positively will fill all bookings made for him, as well as a selected few 
from the scores of applications for his services which have been received 
since it was announced that he would be one of the few violinists of the 
first rank available for America this season. At present he is in Baganaia, 
Italy, the guest for a few days of the Duke and Duchess Lante della Rovere, 
at their villa at Orte, a few miles from Rome. He will sail for America on 
one of the several ships which are scheduled to leave Naples within the next 
few days. 

Very sincerely yours, 


S. E. MACMILLEN, 
220 West 42nd Street, 
New York City. 
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ECHOES OF MUSIC ABROAD 


Maurice Renaud One of the Defenders of Verdun Against Crown Prince’s Army—Covent Garden 
Now Leading Station for Swearing in Special Constables—Director of Paris Conservatoire 
Got a Tip to Leave Germany Early in July—Clara Butt’s Accompanist Qualifies as a ‘‘ Week- 


End Composer ’’—Jaques-Dalcroze Demonstrates Value of His Eurhythmics with Raw 
Material—A New Chaliapine-Like Star in Russian Opera 

















NE of the musical stars evidently in 
the thickest ofthe fight is Maurice 
Renaud. Although beyond the age limit 
and therefore relieved of all military 
obligations, the great singing-actor vol- 
unteered his services to his government 
and was assigned over a month ago to a 
regiment of infantry at Verdun. 


Vanni Marcoux, although an Italian 
by birth, is a naturalized Frenchman, 
hence he is now with the French army. 
Lucien Muratore, the tenor, left for 
the front on the third day of mobil- 
ization. The Russian tenor, Ivan Alt- 
chewsky, who has been a regular mem- 
ber of the Paris Opéra forces off and on 
for six or seven years, is fighting with 
his countrymen. Other Paris singers at 
the front are the baritones Bourbon and 
Billot and the tenors Girod and Audouin, 
all of the Opéra Comique; the basso 
Laskin, and the tenor Dutreix. The 
Opéra Comique baritone Vigneau is with 
the artillery at Royan, “while waiting 
for something better.” 

Reynaldo Hahn, the composer, who 
was “mobilized” on the very first day, 
has been with one of the regiments at 
Seine-et-Marne. Lucien Wurmser, one 
of the more prominent of French pian- 
ists, has been placed in charge of the 
storehouse of provisions into which the 
Nouveau Cirque in Paris has been trans- 
formed. 

M. Gheusi of the triple directorate of 
the Opéra Comique is now a captain in 
an artillery corps held in reserve by the 
military governor of Paris. He had ar- 
ranged to transform the Opéra Comique 
into a hospital by installing a bed in 
each loge and using the public foyer as 
a consultation room, but the authorities 
have not yet deemed it necessary to have 
this plan carried into effect. The Comé- 
die-Francaise had made similar plans 
and now suggests being made into a 
place of refuge for destitute children 
whose fathers are at the front. 

Gabriel Fauré, the director of the 
Paris Conservatoire, went to Ems in 
July to be treated by a celebrated Ger- 
man laryngologist who spends his Win- 
ters at Nice. At the beginning of the 
second week of July this physician con- 
fidentially hinted to M. Fauré that in 
his place he would not delay in getting 
back to France. 

“But why?” the French composer 
asked. “The vacation has hardly com- 
menced.” 

“Oh,” replied the doctor, according to 
Le Ménestrel, “it is merely a counsel of 
prudence that I venture to offer you, for 
within a fortnight war will be declared 
on France by Germany.” 

“War! For what reasons?” 

“T can say nothing now, but I am well 
informed. Believe me, war will be de- 
clared.” And then, with a smile, the 
physician expressed his gratification at 
the prospect of seeing his illustrious 
client again, in December, at Nice, 
“which,” he observed, “will then be an 
Italian city.” 
| Pye speci traditional) headquarters 

of opera, the Covent Garden Opera 
House, has become the leading station 
for swearing in_ special constables. 
Among those who have offered their 
services for duty in this class is Sir Ed- 
ward Elgar, who, it has been suggested, 
is specially equipped for the work be- 
cause of his familiarity with the uses of 
the staff. 


~— 
HE most popular thing Covent Gar- 
den has done in years, it is main- 
tained in some London quarters, was the 
belated step it took during the last Sum- 
mer season in giving Maggie Teyte her 
first “grand season” engagement. Mind- 





MORATTI 


School of Bel Canto 


For four years the only assistant of the late 


B. Lamperti 
BERLIN, MOTZSTRASSE 5&3 





ful of the success she won in Mozart 
operas several years ago when Thomas 
Beecham discovered her for her own 
land, the directors engaged her for the 
roles of Zerlina and Cherubino in their 
productions of “Don Giovanni” and 
“Figaro’s Wedding.” 

“Of course,” the Daily Sketch made 
sarcastic comment at the time, “being 
both English and a charming actress, 
she has never yet received her due in 





-<eilene™ ? 


ing to the details the Musical Times gives 
of a most varied and interesting artistic 
career, at a “Monday Popular” con- 
cert, on February 19, 1877, and at once 
made a great reputation as a lieder- 
singer. In 1881 he married Lilian 
Bailey, an American soprano, and in the 
same year he became the conductor of 
the Boston Symphony Orchestra, a post 
he held for three years. In 1884 he re- 
turned to England, and in 1886 he was 


ALBERT COATES IN MUNICH 


A halt on a journey that would have been fraught with many difficulties if undertaken this 


year. 


Italy to Petrograd, where Mr. Coates 


Albert Coates and wife (in car) outside of Munich in their automobile trip from 
is the conductor at the 
of the most lucrative mus'cal positions in Europe. 


Imperial Opera, one 
The picture was taken last season 


by Herr Willy Wirk, the Ober-regisseur of the Munich Royal Opera. Mr. Coates and 
Herr Wirk were conspicuous in their respective callings at London’s opera season at 


Covent Garden this year. 


London,” and the suggestion is made 
that “possibly if she had called herself 
Magdala Tezio she would have been 
heard sooner in a grand season.” 

The petite English soprano, by the 
way, is a sister-in-law of Clarice Mayne, 
well-known to vaudeville audiences, 
whose husband is James W. Tate. 


OW that Dr. Georg Henschel has 
been knighted by King George the 
“Dr.” before his name will give way to 
“Sir,” of course, while he swells the 
growing corps of English musicians that 
try to keep knighthood in flower—Sir 
Edward Elgar, Sir Frederick Cowen, Sir 
Henry Wood, and so on. 

Sir George Henschel, of course, was 
not born a British subject, but it is 
nearly a quarter of a century since he 
transferred his allegiance to England 
from the land of his birth. He was born 
in 1850 at Breslau, a city that soon may 
be in the danger zone of European war, 
and christened Isidor Georg. When 
twelve years old he appeared as a pian- 
ist in Berlin and when only sixteen his 
bass voice was so far developed as to 
permit of his making a public appear- 
ance as a singer at Hirschberg. 

One year later he entered the Leipsic 
Conservatory and while still a student 
there he appeared in 1868 as Hams 
Sachs in the Munich production of “Die 
Meistersinger.” In 1870 he entered the 
Royal High School of Music in Berlin, 
and five years later he had the experi- 
ence of singing the bass solos in Bach’s 
“Passion” music under Brahms. 

He first appeared in England, accord- 





appointed to succeed Mme. Lind-Gold- 
schmidt as a professor of singing at the 
Royal College of Music. He then estab- 
lished the “London Symphony Concerts,” 
which were maintained for eleven years. 

In 1890 he became a naturalized Brit- 
ish subject, and from 1893 to 1895 he 
conducted the Scottish Orchestra. In 
1894 his “Stabat Mater” for solos, 
chorus and orchestra was performed at 
the Birmingham Festival, and his opera 
“Nubia” was produced at Dresden in 
1899. Mrs. Lilian Henschel died on No- 
vember 4, 1901, and a few years later 
Sir George married his present wife, 
who was Amy Louis. 

To these particulars might be added 
the fact that Sir George returned to this 
country to spend a couple of seasons 
teaching in New York, some seven or 
eight years ago. He made his farewell 
appearance as a singer in London last 
April, though he will still continue his 
occasional activities as a conductor. 

ef 
S accompanist for Clara Butt and 
Kennerley Rumford on their world 
tours Harold Craxton has become known 
to many audiences. Mme. Butt recently 
told of one of his stunts as a “week-end 
composer.” 

One Saturday morning during the 
Summer Mr. Craxton saw in a magazine 
a little poem that caught his fancy. It 
was called “Timothy.” He set it to music 
on Saturday afternoon and showed it to 
Mme. Butt in the evening. She learned 
it on Sunday morning and on Sunday 
afternoon she sang it as an encore at the 
Albert Hall Sunday concert. 





MRS. RING CLARK 


MEZZO-SOPRANO 
First American Tour 1914-15 | 


(of Berlin) 


Exclusive Management: 
Concert Direction, Ma. H. HANSON, New York 


Appointments by telephone, 





HEN the Swiss held their centenary 
festival at Geneva early in the 
Summer Emile Jaques-Dalcroze_ evi- 
dently justified his much-vaunted ‘“eu- 
rhythmics” by a practical demonstration. 
He himself had arranged the music for 
the patriotic pageant, but when he be- 
gan to look for a chorus of 300 or 400 
girls and youths to group at the sides 
of the stage for the purpose of having 
them go through all the figures expres- 
sive of the music he encountered some 
difficulty. 

First he went to the University. The 
students there were much _ interested, 
but they “had no time.” It was the 
same in the high schools. Prim mothers 
refused to permit their daughters to 
“run about half-naked to ballet classes.” 

So Jaques-Dalcroze looked for re- 
cruits among shop girls and working 
lads, according to the London Daily 
Sketch. It was found, however, that 
half the girls were so prudish as to be 
stupid, while the other half were loose 
in their manner. The boys shouted and 
bawled, played ugly tricks and “carried 
on” with the girls. 

This went on for a month. But at 
length there came a change. The girls 
began to find that, however awkward and 
difficult they were, their instructors took 
the same trouble with them. The boys 
began to see that they were meant to 
take part as actors in a great patriotic 
demonstration. And from that moment 
the change began. A month before the 
festival the young actors were still 
rough, crude and coarse in their man- 
ner. A week before the first perform- 
ance, thanks to the Jaques-Dalcroze 
training, the girls were graceful, self- 
unconscious and dignified, while the boys 
were fine, upstanding specimens. In the 
success of the pageant the principal ele- 
ment was their share in the perform- 
ance. 

NENT the “hoary fiction that a final 
bad rehearsal ensures a good per- 
formance,” Henry Coward, the English 
conductor in his “Choral Technique and 
Interpretation,” recently published by 
Novello, maintains that, while a poor 
final effort may have its value in making 
the performers careful at a concert; it 
is a mistake to think that a poor or bad 
rehearsal is anything but a calamity to 
a society of amateurs. 

“Artistic ideality soon droops in the 
chilly atmosphere of incompetent dull- 
ness, shrivels up in the air of strenuous 
misdirection of effort, withers and ex- 
pires in the sultry blasts of querulous 
irritability. Therefore, the subject, 
‘How to Conduct Rehearsals?’ is of vital 
importance to the artistic, and _ inci- 
dentally to the commercial success of 
the choral society. 

“In the main there are three methods 
of taking rehearsals,” says the conductor 
of the Sheffield Choir that made a world 
tour a few years ago. “These I name: 
(1) the conventional generalizing; (2) 
the critical (or hypercritical) particu- 
larizing, and (3) the compartmental 
specializing. 

“Generally all three varieties are 
used consciously or unconsciously by all 
conductors, but as ‘method is the secret 
of success,’ if conductors are able to 
realize the distinctive features and dif- 
ferences of the three plans of conducting 
rehearsals, and also know the best stage 
at which to use each style—whether sing- 
ly or in combination—rehearsals will 
be made much more effective and en- 
joyable.” 





HE recent Beecham season of Rus- 

sian opera at Drury Lane brought 

to the attention of Londoners a Russian 

bass-baritone who apparently falls not 

far short of Chaliapine stature as an 
artist. 

“It it were not that he is overshadowed 
by the greatness of Chaliapine this bass- 
baritone would have made a very big 
hit indeed in London,” says the Daily 
Sketch. “He is Paul Andreef and, 
though he just lacks the genius of his 
colleague, he is a very fine singer. Their 
voices are similar in timbre and on the 
first night of ‘Prince Igor’ there were 
many experienced operagoers who in the 
third act thought that Andreef was 
Chaliapine.” J. Ll. H. 

Manuel Quiroga, the Spanish boy vio- 
linist, is expected to arrive in New York 
on the Rochambeau on October 12, and 
to give his first recital in Carnegie Hall. 
New York, on October 17. 


HOWARD WELLS 


PIANIST AND TEACHER 


Authorized 


5428 Kimbark Ave., CHICAGO 


Blackstone 1620 





tepresentative of Leschetizky. 
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MYRTLE 


ELVYN 


Renowned American 


PIANISTE 





NOW BOOKING FOR 


American Tour 
1914 - 1915 


Concert Direction 


HARRY CULBERTSON 
Fine Arts Building :: CHICAGO 


KIMBALL PIANO USED 








GEORGE HAMLIN 


will without fail fill his 
engagements in America 
next February, March 
and April 


Haensel & Jones, New York 











NORAH 


Drewett 
PIANIST 


Concert Direction 





437 Fifth Ave. NEW YORK 


DoroTHEA THULLEN 


SOPRANO 


Management: FRED O. RENARD 
216 West 70th Street, New York, N. Y. 


Personal Address: 128 South 17th St. Philadelphia, Pa. 


CLARENCE 


ADLER 


Concert Pianist—Instruction 
STUDIO: 1130 Aeolian Hall, NEW YORK 


TOLLEFSEN 


Carl H. Augusta Schnabel 


Violinist TRI Pianist 


Willem Durieux, ’Cellist 
Address: 1166 Forty-fifth Street, BROOKLYN 














GERTRUDE 


MANNING 


LYRIC SOPRANO 


Sole Direction: 
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E Direction: L. M. RUBEN, 15 E. 40th St.,N. Y. 














MARGARET Contralto 


Concerts, 
Oratorio, 
Recitals 
Management : 


WOLFSOHN™ BUREAU, 1 W. 34th St., New York 


Byford Ryan 


THREE YEARS LEADING TENOR 
OPERA COMIQUE, BERLIN 


VOCAL STUDIO 
28 West 63d Street New York 








SAYS PROPAGANDA WILL BE PUT TO A TEST 





Oscar Saenger Sees New Signifi- 
cance in John C. Freund’s Plea 
for Musical Independence 


PPEARING in the best of health and 

spirits, Oscar Saenger, the teacher 

of voice, returned from Europe on Fri- 

day. Commenting on the war in Europe 

and its influence on music in America, 
Mr. Saenger said: 

“While I have had no time to inves- 


tigate the situation here, having only 
just arrived, I am sure that it is going 
to bring about great musical advance in 
America. The great study centers 
abroad are, of course, absolutely cut off 
with the exception of London, but even 
some of the London teachers are coming 
to America. One thing is certain: the 
propaganda of John C. Freund now has 
its opportunity to be put to the test. 
As you will recall, I had occasion to 
comment in MUSICAL AMERICA last year 
on the importance of Mr. Freund’s cam- 
paign for American music and _ the 
American musician, and the American 
teacher especially. Effective as the cam- 
paign was then, it has become of much 


more moment because the war has forced 
on us the necessity of believing in our 
own musical powers. I believe that 
America will rise to the occasion fully 
and that Mr. Freund’s propaganda will 
be fully vindicated by the results. 

Mr. Saenger had planned a trip 
through southeastern Russia and Persia 
and was prepared to sail to Finland 
from Stockholm on the very day on which 
war was declared between Germany and 
Russia. Sweden immediately mobilized 
and for three weeks following Mr. 
Saenger-and his family were held up in 
Stockholm. During this time thousands 
of Russian refugees arrived from Ger- 
many, and the New York teacher offered 
the use of his automobile to the authori- 
ties to assist those who needed aid. 
After three weeks of waiting, in com- 
pany with other prominent Americans, 
Mr. Saenger chartered a vessel which 
conveyed them to New Castle. He then 
motored through Scotland and England. 

“T shall be very busy this season,” said 
Mr. Saenger, “as I have a large class 
already booked. The opera class will 
begin earlier and its scope has been en- 
larged. I have already engaged my 
assisting teachers, and I am now going 
away for a few days’ fishing before 
plunging into work.” 





PITTSBURGH CHORUS ACTIVE 





Martin Re-elected Director—Sousa 
Closes His Pittsburgh Season 


PITTSBURGH, Sept. 29.—Judging from 
the interest manifested a few days ago 
when the Pittsburgh Male Chorus reor- 
ganized for the season, the year is des- 
tined to be the most prosperous in the 
history of the organization. The elec- 
tion of officers resulted as follows: W. 
B. Lawton, president; John A. Hibbard, 
vice-president; W. E. Porter, secretary; 
A. <A. Ross, treasurer, and James 
Stephen Martin, musical director. The 
board of directors includes Edward 
Vaughn, Lacy S. McKeever, Stephen G. 
Mason, G. Paul Moore, P. D. Campbell, 
James Stephen Martin and J. Roy Dickie. 

Grace Reeves Everson, composer of 


children’s songs, has been given recogni- 
tion by the Pittsburgh Board of Public 
Education, which is going to try the 
songs in the public schools. Miss Ever- 
son is a music director in the Osceola 
school. 

John Philip Sousa closed his two 
weeks’ season at the Pittsburgh Exposi- 
tion last Saturday after a most success- 
ful engagement, playing to large crowds 
at every performance. The soloists were 
Margel Gluck, violinist; Grace Hoffman, 
soprano; Virginia Root, soprano, and 
others. Miss Root scored a splendid suc- 
cess with the aria from Massenet’s 
“Esclarmonde.” E. C. S. 





The Leipsic Concordia Male Chorus 
has postponed indefinitely the celebra- 
tion of its fiftieth jubilee. 
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Violin Virtuoso 
FIRST AMERICAN TOUR 








Management: R. E. JOHNSTON 
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AS HERSELF 


YVONNE DE 


TREVILLE 


In Her Unique Costume Recital 


“THREE CENTURIES 
OF PRIME DONNE” 


‘“‘Most delightful musical treat ever en- 
joyed in this vicinity. 
and lower tones have the richness of a 
contralto.’’—San Francisco Examiner. 
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AS JENNY LIND 


Middle register 








Address : 62 De Hart Place, Elizabeth, N. Z, 


Brooklyn Institute Recital, NOVEMBER 4th (Evening) — 
New York (Aeolian Hall) Recital, NOV. 6th (Afternoon) AS MLLE. de MAUPIN 





LEWIS 


james HOWELL 


BARITONE 
RECITAL—ORATORIO—CONCERT 
“A beautiful baritone voice admirably trained.” 
——Ledger, Philadelphia. 


4114 Spruce St., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
Three Years in Grand Opera, Milan, Italy. 


ILDRED 





POTTER 


CONTRALTO 


WOLFSOHN MUSICAL BUREAU 
New York 


WALTER L. BOGERT 


President N. Y. State Music Teachers’ Association, 
1913. Member of Advisory, Standards, and Examin- 
ing Committees, 1914. Musical Director of People’s 
Institute. 

Teacher of Sir ging 


114 West 72nd Street 


Residence Studio: 130 Claremont Ave., N. Y. City. 
*Phone, 291 Morningside. 

















Studios No. 817 Carnegie Hall, New York 


KITTY CHEATHAM 


274 Madison Ave., 








DOWNING 


BASS-BARITONE 


150 Hillside Avenue, 





Newark, N. Jd. 


THE MALKIN MUSIC SCHOOL 


Thorough Musical Education in all its branches by a staff of prominent te*chers. 


| MANFRED MALKIN, Director. 26 Mount Morris Park West (near 122nd St.), New York City. 


Catalog on request. 
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GREAT WAGNERIAN TENOR (Metropolitan Opera Co.) 


FOR DATES ADDRESS 
EXCLUSIVE MANAGEMENT: ANNIE FRIEDBERG, 1425 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 


AVAILABLE FOR 


CONCERTS 
October to November and 
after February 








Granberry Piano School ““‘..c2ncoureae" 


Interpretation. Normal Methods. The Faelten System. Address: Carnegie Hall, New York 


oe GESCHEIDT 


DRAMATIC SOPRANO— Oratorio —Concert— Recital 


Instructor of Miller ‘“‘Vocal Art Science’’ and 


the Art of Singing 
Tel. 1350 Columbus 





AMERICA’S distinguished CREATOR and 
INTERPRETER of a New Musical Literature 


Communications to 


H. JOHNSON 
New York 





“Nelle Dramatic Soprano 


Direction 


O. J. EHRGOTT 


RY A NT Fisk Agency 
156 Fifth Ave. 
NEW YORK 








ROWLEE McELVERY 


Basso-Cantante 


Concert—Oratorio—Recital 
Voice Culture 


Address: 301 Lefferts Avenue, BROOKLYN 
Telephone: 6637-J, Flatbush 








HENRI 


BARRON 


TENOR 
Opera, Oratorio, Concert, Recital 


3505 Broadway, NEW YORK 
Tel. 3230 Audubon 
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THIS SINGER HIS OWN ACCOMPANIST 





Tour Country in Concerts 





Arthur Alexander Believes that Interpretation of a Song Should 
Be Work of Single Individuality in All Its Phases—Driven 
from Paris by War, Baritone Will Teach in New York and 








H*? not the German airship that re- 
cently hovered over Paris mani- 
fested a seeming grudge against the 
Eiffel Tower, Arthur Alexander, the 
young American baritone, might have 
felt inclined to remain there a while 


longer. But when the ominous fly- 

. ing thing, in- 
tent upon damag- 
ing the famous 
landmark, miscal- 
culated distances 
and dropped ex- 
plosives uncom- 
fortably near the 
Alexander dwell- 
ing close by the 
tower the artist 
determined to an- 
ticipate his Amer- 
ican trip by a 
few months, has- 
tily assembled 
such lares and 
penates as could 
be carried with- 
; out too much in- 
convenience in war time, and, accom- 
panied by his wife, put to sea. He 
attained New York last week, his pockets 
stuffed with passports, permits and other 
serious looking documents carrying the 
seal of the French republic. And on his 
wanderings through neutral American 
streets he still carried them—whether as 
curiosities or through force of habit we 
shall not attempt to decide. Among 
other instruments of governmental 
authority he displayed a yellow ticket 
bearing an indifferent portrait of him- 
self, his signature and that of several 
other individuals and a few lines to the 
effect that he belonged to the staff of 
the “Hospital Américain de Paris, 
Lycée Pasteur, Neuilly” in the capacity 
of “ambulancier-conducteur’”—which, be- 
ing translated, signifies nothing more 
formidable than “driver.” In perform- 
ing this office Mr. Alexander found 
solace for the loss of his automobile, 
which had gone the way of many an- 
other American-owned car, being requisi- 
tioned. Besides it was a proof of his 
sympathy with the French point of view. 

Before the times were out of joint Mr. 
Alexander had purposed to begin his 
American tour next February. The 
course of events put a different face on 


uu ROBESON 


CONTRALTO—Metropolitan Opera Co. 





Arthur Alexander 








New York Evening Mail.—Miss Robeson’s 
success during the entire season saw its 
climax upon this occasion, and the Amer- 
ican singer in her first season at the great- 
est opera house of the world had the oppor- 
tunity to close her engagement with as 
much chance as she opened it as the Witch 
in ‘‘Konigskinder.”’ 





Address care of Metropolitan Opera Co. 








things and, at the present writing, his 
plans have been readjusted in such 
fashion that he will begin very much 
earlier. But while his trip will event- 
ually take him to the Pacific Coast he is 
about to install himself in a New York 
studio where he will continue his teach- 
ing activities which the war interrupted. 
A number of his pupils have followed 
him to America and will here continue 
to work under him. 

In Paris Mr. Alexander served as 
assistant to Jean de Reszke. Twelve 
years have now passed since he first 
established himself in France. “And 
although I studied music at Michigan 
University,” he told a representative of 
MUSICAL AMERICA a few days after his 
return, “I have had most of my im- 
portant vocal training abroad, under 
Jean de Reszke, Sbriglia and one or two 
others. It has always been my opinion 
that, while much efficient training may 
be obtained in America, it is desirable 
that the student should eventually visit 
Europe. 

“While there are not a few foreigners 
studying with American teachers abroad, 
it cannot be said that, as a rule, foreign 
students will seek out the Americans who 
have established themselves there. On 
the other hand, I think it safe to say 
that, as students, the Americans are, all 
told, the most satisfactory. They may 
not always be quite as industrious as 
the Germans, but they have the best 
voices of all and prove, in the long run, 
the most desirable. One is often struck 
forcibly by the radical difference be- 
tween, let us say, the French and the 
American ideals of singing. The style 
and the general aim of the two nations 
are apt to be surprisingly dissimilar.” 

As a recitalist Mr. Alexander is unique 
insofar as he serves as his own accom- 
panist. “I suppose I got the idea from 
Georg Henschel,” he maintains, “but it 
seems strange to me that the practice 
has not obtained a firmer hold. I sup- 
pose the necessary presence of accom- 
panists may be due to the fact that most 
singers are poor musicians. To me an 
accompanist would be an_ intolerable 
handicap. It seems to me that the in- 
terpretation of a song should be the 
work of a single individuality in all its 
phases. You cannot distribute the re- 
sponsibilities, as it were, between two 
persons and secure the proper unity of 
effect, for the various elements that 
make up an interpretation are inex- 
tricably correlated. For this reason I 
am always more or less unhappy when I 
sing with orchestra. People may insist 
that I like to show my pianistic gifts, 
but such is not the case. As a matter 
of fact, I never studied the piano, though 
I have been an organist in my time. 

“My répertoire is the customary one— 
old French and Italian songs, German 
classics and modern French and Ameri- 
can works. In Europe (save in Eng- 
land) there is comparatively little Eng- 
lish sung. The public does not demand 
it and when an artist does present some- 
thing in English it is generally to please 
such Americans as may be ce 
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Owing to the Unsettled Conditions Abroad 


CHAS. W. 
THE EMINENT AMERICAN BARITONE 


has cancelled the extensive tour of Great Britain 
and Ireland booked for him by L, G. Sharpe of 


And is available for RECITALS and CONCERTS 


Concert Direction M. H. HANSON 


CLARK 


FOR THE ENTIRE SEASON 
Apply for dates to 


437 Fifth Avenue, New York 

















Haywood Vocal Studios 


New Studio 59 West 68th Street, New York City 
OPENS MONDAY SEPTEMBER FOURTEENTH 


FREDERICK H. HAYWOOD, Teacher of LOIS EWELL, Leading Prima Donna, Century Opera 
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For Seventy YearsEvery 


Stieff Piano 


Has Been Built As Though 


ThereinDepended T he 
Future of The 


House it Represents 
Chas M Stieff 
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FIRST CENTURY CONCERT 





Artists Warmly Applauded by an Un- 
commonly Numerous Audience 


First of the Century Opera’s weekly 
concerts was given last Sunday evening. 
The attendance was large—considerably 
better, in fact, than at any of the same 
functions last year—and none of the con- 
tributors to the evening’s doings could 
reasonably have complained of any lack 
of popular appreciation. Indeed each of 
the soloists found it needful to furnish 
encores. 


Myrna Sharlow, the young soprano, 
delivered the “Pagliacci” Ballatella de- 
lightfully, with freshness and beauty of 
tone and with brilliancy. Subsequently 
she added “The Year’s at the Spring” to 
even better purpose. Elizabeth Camp- 
bell was duly applauded in Donizetti’s 
“Q Mio Fernando.” The lady’s sing- 
ing would be conducive to more 
pleasure were her voice less tremulous. 
Thomas Chalmers provided an aria from 
Leoncavallo’s “Zaza,’”’ which he gave in 
his usual polished style. Hardy William- 
son sang a “Bohéme” number, while 
Alfred Kaufman replaced Henry Wel- 
don, who was indisposed. 


Vladimir Dubinsky, the orchestra’s 
first ’cellist, was heard in an admirable 
performance of Bruch’s “Kol Nidrei.” 
The orchestral.numbers were the “Blue 
Danube” Waltz, conducted by Concert- 
master Hugo  Riesenfeld, and_ the 
“Rienzi” Overture, “Les  Préludes’”’ 
and a Liszt Rhapsody, conducted 
by Mr. Pasternack. It cannot be said 
that the orchestra sustained the reputa- 
tion which it established for itself in the 
operatic performances of the past fort- 
night. The string body is not numer- 
ically strong enough. am Ws Be 





Public Music Courses Opened in New 
York 


The Board of Education of New York 
announced the opening of its public lec- 
ture recitals and courses of instruction 
in music for adults in all boroughs to 
take place on Thursday evening of this 





week. The number of courses has been 
increased and many special recitals 
added. 

In Manhattan courses will be given by 
Clarence de Vaux Royer, on “Composers 
and Music” and Dr. John S. Van Cleve 
on “Music of the Nineteenth Century.” 
Other courses will be delivered by Pear] 
Cleveland Wilson, Margaret Anderton, 
Mrs. Mary Hill Brown and Mrs. Eleanor 
Hooper Coryell. All of the lectures will 
be illustrated with -musical selections. 





Two young Spanish composers who 
have earned the admiration of Madrid 
critics for orchestral works are Conrado 
del Campo, for a symphonic poem, 
“Granada,” and Oscar Espla, for a suite, 
“Poema de Vinos.” 





Century Opera House 


Central Park West at 62d and 63d Sts. 
New York City ’Phone, Columbus 8800 





Season 1914-15 
Grand Opera in 
English and 
Original Lan- 
guages. 


Seats on Sale 
Ten Weeks in 


Advance 


CENTURY LYCEUM 
& CONCERT HALL 


(In the Century Opera 
House.) 
Available on Rentals 
for CONCERTS, 
RECITALS, THE- 

ATRICALS, etc. 











Successful Songs 


by MARY HELEN BROWN 


American Composer 


THE GIFT JUST YOU 
THE FAIREST 
A PLAINT SLOWER 
LIKE STARS IN ROSE DREAMED 
HEAVEN SHE WAS A LILY 


(G. Schirmer) (John Church Co.) 


THOUGHTS OF YOU 
(G. Ricordi & Co.) 























DUDLEY BUC 


TEACHER OF SINGING, “NEw York 





Fall Term Commences Sept. 21st. 


Address Miss Elsie T. Cowen, Sec’y. 
Telephone 7498 Bryant 
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PAVLOWA NOW ON TOUR 
OF BRITISH PROVINCES 


Dancer Will Come to America in Late 
October for Season That Will 
Cover Entire Country 


In the midst of war’s alarms, Anna 
Pavlowa has opened her Fall season and 
is now touring the provinces of the Brit- 
ish Isles. With her Imperial Russian 
Ballet and symphony orchestra, Mme. 
Pavlowa recently appeared in Manches- 





-ter, England, according to cable advices 


received by Managing Director Max Rab- 
inoff, at Pavlowa’s New York headquar- 
ters. - The English tour is of necessity 
limited in extent, for the dancer will 
come to America the latter part of Oc- 


Le en nnL NT 


SLEZAK 


DRAMATIC TENOR 


“Slezak’s recital was a sensational suc- 
cess.”’-—Glenn Dillard Gunn in the Chicago 
Tribune, Jan. 26, 1914. 


Available for 
Recitals, Concerts, 


Etc. 
January to April, 1915 


Management 
HAENSEL & JONES 
Aeolian Hall, New York 























MBI 
For terms CONTRALTO 
and dates =< 

address: Soloist, 
1028 Aeolian *““ELIJAH”’ 
Hall, Ocean Grove, 
New York Aug. 15, 1914 

ALICE — LOUISE 
MERTENS 











JOHN CHIPMAN 


TENOR 
CONCERTS and RECITALS 
Vocal Instruction 


STUDIO : 177 Huntington Ave., BOSTON 


WELDON HUNT 


BARITONE 


Teacher of CAROLINA WHITE, Prima Donna 
Soprano of Chicago-Philadelphia Opera Co. 


Studio, Steinert Building BOSTON, MASS. 


R. BERGER 


Vocal Instruction and Complete Training for 
Professional Artists. 


For many years ist baritone at the 
Municipal Opera Houses of Hamburg and 
Breslau. Exercises with the Autovox. Spe- 
cial Summer Courses. 


Studio: Pragerstr. 9, Berlin. Tel. Uhland 4903 


Jose-Maria LEPANTO 


VOICE PHYSIOLOGIST AND MASTER OF 
ELOCUTION 


for actors, and singers of musical maturity. Ad- 
vantages of my method: Plastic tone of uniform 
beauty in all registers of the voice. Cantilene. 
Colorature. Style. 


Berlin—Schéneberg, Martin Luther Str. 42 


‘ HUTCHESON 


STEINWAY HALL, NEW YORK 
T c/o Steinway & Sons 

















tober and open her American tour at the 
Metropolitan Opera House, November 3. 
She will then tour the East and Middle 
West, going as far West as Omaha. 

In February, Mme. Pavlowa will open 
a ten-weeks’ season at the Century Opera 
House, playing alternately with Dippel’s 
opera comique company. Following her 
Century season, she will again go on 
tour, eventually reaching the Pacific 
Coast. At San Francisco she will ap- 
pear for several weeks during the Pan- 
ama-Pacific International Exposition, 
and following this, with her entire or- 
ganization of nearly 100 artists and mu- 
sicians, she will sail for Australia, on a 
tour of the world. 

Mme. Pavlowa’s tour of England is be- 
ing made at the urgent request of thea- 
ter managers, who believe that, in the 
conditions due to the war, the giving of 
such entertainments will do much to 
calm the people. Mme. Pavlowa is a 
favorite all over England and her tour 
so far is said to have been a great suc- 
cess. She is giving a portion of her re- 
ceipts to the Red Cross Society for relief 
work. 

Pavlowa is presenting her six new bal- 
lets and ten new divertissements which, 
with a forty-minute modern ballroom 
soirée, will form the principal part of 
her répertoire for her American tour. 





Florence Austin for Maine Festival 


Antonia Sawyer has booked Florence 
Austin, the violinist, as soloist for the 
Maine Festivals in Bangor, October 3, 
and Portland, October 7. 





Louis A. Coerne, who resigned as dean 
of the school of music of the University 
of Wisconsin last Spring, will remain 
in Madison and take an active part in 
instruction and concert work. Mr. 
Coerne has accepted the directorship of 
the Madison Mannerchor. 





Henry Parsons, who, as a _ baritone, 
has appeared with success in opera in 
Pisa and Venice, Italy, has come to 
America to remain indefinitely. 


FLORIZEL von REUTER 








London Agent: H, B. PHILLIPS, 17 Orchard Street W. 
Berlin Agt. Concert Direktion: Hermann Wolff, Flotwell Str. 








WISMAN 


American Flutist 


Available for Concerts and Chamber-Music 


Management : ARTHUR LASER 
Care of MUSICAL AMERICA, 30 Neue Winterfeldstr., BERLIN 
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MME. 


GERVILLE - REACHE 


CONTRALTO 


Management - HAENSEL & JONES 
Aeolian Hall, New York 


KERNS 


Soprano 
Haensel & Jones, Aeolian Hall, New York 


WALLINGFORD 
RIEGGER 


Theory and Composition 
Roscherstr. 9 BERLIN 























EARL 


CARTWRIGHT 
BARITONE concert. Recital, Oratorio 


112 West 47th Street, New York 








Concert-Bureau Emil Gutmann 


Central Office: BERLIN, W. 35, am Carlsbad 33. 


Representing: Bachaus, Battistini, Harold Bauer, Burmester, Bellincioni, 
Busoni, Casals, van Eweyk, Foerstel, Gittelson, Heinemann, Koenen, 
Messchaert, Rosenthal, Slezak, Spiering, Steinbach, L. Weidt, Weingart- 
ner, Weinmann and 200 other prominent artists and societies. 


Management of FESTIVALS, CONCERTS, TOURS, in all Countries 


Cable: Konzertgutmann 











BENEFITS FOR RED CROSS 
ONLY DRESDEN CONCERTS 


Musical Interests Likely to Remain at 
Standstill for Some Time to Come 
—Opera Season Abandoned 





DRESDEN, Sept. 5.—The war came like 
a bolt from the blue, causing no end of 
disturbances here in matters musical. 
The Opera is closed, the festival produc- 


tions planned are cancelled, and, as most 
of the male opera singers have been called 
to service in the army there is not 
much chance of operatic performances 
in the near future. It is doubtful, too, 
whether the orchestral concerts and 
recitals will take place. There is, in 
fact, but one interest alive—the war. 
However, for the benefit of the Red 
Cross, one concert has been given al- 
ready in Trinity Church. The prin- 
cipals were Minnie Nast von Frenckell, 
Carl Perron, Schnorr von Carolsfeld, 
Mr. Enderlein and the chorus of the 
Royal Opera. The program opened with 
Heinrich Schiitz’s “Blessed Are _ the 
Dead,” which made an overpowering 
impression. The chorus distinguished 
itself in music by Bach, Mendelssohn, 
and others, Minnie Nast presented an 
aria from Handel’s “Jephtha,” and Mr. 
Perron sang Klughardt’s “Jerusalem” 
and other numbers. It was a relief to 
hear beautiful music, full of peace and 


rest so strongly contrasted with the 
mood outside the church. In the next 
Red Cross concert, on September 8, Eva 
van der Osten and several other noted 
soloists will assist and the Dresden 
Liedertafel and Mozart Verein Orches- 
tra will be heard. 


Americans continue to enjoy the ad- 
miration of the city of Dresden. Their 
work in behalf of the suffering families 
of the poor is appreciated in full and 
most sincerely acknowledged. A. I. 





Release of Nordica’s Furs Ordered 


An order was signed by Surrogate 
Cohalan of New York, September 24, on 
the petition of Leslie J. Tompkins, tem- 
porary administrator in the estate of 
Mme. Lillian Nordica, permitting Mr. 
Tompkins to take charge of furs valued 
at $15,000. An affidavit accompanying 
the petition said that George W. Young, 
husband of Mme. Nordica, received the 
furs in London from E. Romayne Sim- 
mons, secretary to the singer, and 
brought them to this country. 





Ernest Briggs, Chicago manager, is 
preparing the list of musical artists and 
lecturers to be used in association with 
the new symphony orchestra which will 
be organized for Chautauqua tours by 
Franz Kohler, formerly concertmaster of 
Victor Herbert’s Pittsburgh Symphony 
Orchestra. 





SABO 


GOTTSCHALK 


TENOR 


MANAGEMENT MUSIC LEAGUE OF AMERICA—ASOLIAN HALL, NEW YORK 
PUPILS ACCEPTED 








Some famous pupils: 
Margarete Matzenauer 
Marguerita Silva 
Florence Wickham 


New York, and the Covent Garden Opera. 





MAESTRO FRANZ EMMERICH 
AND 
MAESTRA TERESA EMMERICH 
ITALIAN SCHOOL OF BEL CANTO 
Opera and Concert 


Charles Dalmores 


Cav. Mario Sammarco 
Adamo Didur 


Putnam Griswold, former basso of the Berlin ‘Royal Opera, the Metropolitan Opera of 


Itahan, French, German and English 
BERLIN W., NICOLSBURGER PLATZ I. 


Francis Maclennan 
Heinrich Hensel, 
Dramatic Tenor of Hamburg 


Tel. Pialzburg 2067 








PAOLO GUETTA 


PROFESSOR OF SINGING 
Via PASSARELLA 7 MILAN, ITALY 


On the Examining Board at the Conservatorium G. Verdi. Author of: 

Il canto nel suo meccanismo—Ediz. U. Hoepli. Dalle antiche norme e dalle nuove—Ediz. G Ricordi & C 
“3 é 0 

or vuien ALESSANDRO BONCI «««: 

Dearest Master: 

"The ee che , _ } ing ; Parma, 2ist Sept., 1018. 
so exactly to ‘tl express on the teaching of singing in your ‘‘Dalle antiche norme e dalle nuovye’’ corresponds 
‘ xactly to those of the true School, and to mine, that as well as congratulating you most heartily, 1 


wish, for the sake of the revival of this Italian Art, 







FRANTZ PROSCHOWSKY 


VOCAL TEACHER 
of Berlin 


Studio: Guentzelstrasse 61. 


that all may follow them. Alessandro Bonci. 


Berlin, W. 
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Concerts, 

L Specialty: Song interpretation in Eng- O 
E lish and Russian. For terms and dates 

Y address R 

103 West 55th Street, New York City. 





VIRGIL SCHOOL OF MUSIC 


For all particulars, address Secretary 
1205 Cameron Bldg., 185 Madison Ave 
New York, or St. Petersburg, Florida 


RUTH K. 


EMBLEN 


Highest Sopranoin the World 
COURT STUDIO WHEELING, W. VA. 


VICTOR BARNARD 


Coaching for Italian and French Opera and Songs 
French Diction—Accompanying 


1931 Broadway, NEW YORK 
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Leon Rennay, Baritone, at St. Malo, 
France 


Leon Rennay, the baritone, writes to 
MusIcAL AMERICA from London, under 
date of September 11, announcing that 
he returns to America on September 25, 
to resume concert work under the man- 
agership of Charles L. Wagner. 

The above picture of Mr. Rennay was 
taken on the sands of St. Malo, in 
France, whence the singer rushed to 
England just before war was declared, 
although he had his plans made to go 
to Italy. 





New Orleans Pianist to Locate in New 
York 

A recent arrival from abroad is 
Leonard Drueding, pianist, of New 
Orleans, La. Mr. Drueding has met 
with considerable success throughout the 
south as a piano soloist and expects to 
locate permanently in New York. He is 
a pupil of Giuseppe Ferrata and of his 
own father, who is dean of the musical 


PAUL 


DUFAULT 


TENOR 


Address, 339 W 23rd St., New York City 


L. d’AUBIGNE 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
30, Avenue Kléber, PARIS 











faculty of Tulane University. While 
abroad he was a visitor at the home of 
Oscar Seagle at Bramber, Sussex. Mr. 
Drueding has received his entire musical 
education in America. 
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Metropolitan Trunks Personally Con- 
ducted Through Paris Streets 


Writing on September 4 to the New 
York Evening Sun, William J. Guard, of 
the Metropolitan Opera Company, intro- 
duces a ray of humor into his account 
of war times in Paris. 

“I think I had a unique ride to-day,” 
he relates. “Some thirty trunks contain- 
ing the costumes and personal effects of 
important artists of the Metropolitan 
Opera Company—Mme. Alda, Miss Far- 
rar, Mme. Matzenauer, Mr. Amato and 
Mr. Ferrari-Fontana (all of whom are 
in Italy with the exception of Miss Far- 
rar, who is in Munich)—had been left 
by them in Paris, their intention being 
to return here on their way back to New 
York. 

“The question was how to get those 
trunks across the Atlantic. Impossible 
to ship them to Italy. Nor could the ex- 
press companies risk a promise to get 
them over within any definite period. 
The France is sailing to-morrow morn- 
ing; the trunks must go on her, or who 
could tell when they would go if the 
Germans got around to the Havre rail- 
road line? 

“Director Grignon of the French line 
finally yielded to my plea; he consented 
to their being checked through on to 
morrow’s boat. But they must get to 
the station before seven o’clock. They 
got there, but they wouldn’t if it hadn’t 
been for a big two-wheeled charette a 
charbon. (As this has to do with oper- 
atic art I think charette a charbon 
sounds better than coal cart.) It was 
the only conveyance to be had for love 
or money, but it served the purpose and 
I was quite proud of the energy and en- 
thusiasm of the grimy faced little French 
driver (my, but he was grimy!), who 
with an equally dirty comrade also 
helped handle the trunks, as I rode down 
the Champs Elysées into the Place de la 
Concorde and up to the St. Lazare sta- 
tion seated on top of that pile of trunks, 
with Miss Farrar’s French maid on one 
side of me and Mme. Alda’s femme de 
chambre on the other. 

“But the funniest thing is that no- 
body who saw us thought it was the 
least bit funny.” 

——————— 





Sir Frederic Cowen Composes a War 
Song 


Sir Frederic Cowen, the famous Eng- 
lish composer-conductor, has written the 
music of a new war song, “Fall In,” 
the words by Harold Begbie. It is an 
appeal for enlistment in the army. The 
New York Sun quotes one of the stanzas, 
as follows: 

How will you fare, sonny, how will you fare 

In the far off Winter night, 

When you sit by the fire in an old man’s chair, 

And your neighbors talk of the fight? 

Will you slink away, as it were, from a blow, 

Your old head shamed and bent? 

Or say, “I was not with the first to go, 

But I went, thank God, I went’? 

Loyal Phillips Shawe, baritone, of 
3oston and Providence, reached London 
on September 10 from Berlin and ex- 
pects to arrive in this country early this 
month. 


The Boston Symphony Orchestra will 
give six concerts in Providence this sea- 
son, the first on October 20. Among the 
soloists will be Mme. Schumann-Heink, 
Florence Hinkle, Harold Bauer and An- 
ton Witek. 








Musical Houseparty at Home 
ot Chicago Orchestra Manager 














LEVELAND, O., Sept. 19.—Mrs. 

Adella Prentiss Hughes, re- 
turned from vacation days by the 
sea, tells of delightful hours at the 
Summer home of Frederick Wessels, 
manager of the Chicago Orchestra, 
on the Connecticut hills overlooking 
the Sound at Norwalk. An interest- 
ing house party consisted of the 
Tramontis, just returned from ex- 
citing days in Europe; Frederick 
Stock and Mr. and Mrs. Wessels. 
Willing tales were told by the Tra- 
montis, whose hosts in Geneva dread- 
ed the arrival of French and Ger- 
man refugees as the fear of a short- 
age of provisions had made the good 
housewives of Switzerland lay in 
three months store of all possible pro- 
visions—sugar, salt, coffee, tea and all 
the many articles for which the little 
mountain country depends upon the out- 
side world. Mr. Stock feels that the 

















Scene of Musical 
House Party: Coun- 
try Place of Fred- 
erick Wessels, 
Manager of Chicago 
Symphony. Below, 
Mr. Wessels and 
Adella Prentiss 
Hughes, Cleveland 
Musical Manager, 
who was a Guest 
of Mr. and Mrs. 
Wessels 








Chicago symphony season will be better 
than ever, no fear being felt that there 
will not be a full quota of excellent play- 
ers to supply all vacancies. 

ALICE BRADLEY. 





Pupil of Edwin Hughes Back from 
Europe 

Katharine C. 

Wichita, Kan., returned to this country 

last week after having studied one year 


Lewis, a _ pianist of 


in Munich with Edwin Hughes, Lesche- 
tizky’s former assistant. She had been 
accepted as a pupil by Leschetizky when 
the war interfered with her plans. She 
will establish a studio in Wichita. 





Mme. Marie Rappold, soprano; Miss 


soprano; Mr. Rudolf Berger, tenor; 


Mr. Henri Scott, basso; Mr. Allen 
baritone; Mr. Albert Wiederhold, 





OSCAR SAENGER 


Teacher of the following celebrated artists— 


Florence Hinkle, soprano; Miss Mabel 
Garrison, soprano; Miss Helen Warrum, soprano; Mme. Bernice de Pasquali, 
Mr. Heinrich Hensel, tenor; Mr. Orville 
Harrold, tenor; Mr. Paul Althouse, tenor; Mr. John Young, tenor; Miss Lila 
Robeson, contralto; Miss Mildred Potter, contralto; Miss Kathleen Howard, 
contralto; Mme. Josephine Jacoby, contralto; Miss Sibyl Conklin, contralto; 
Hinckley, basso; Mr. Louis Kreidler, 
bass-baritone; Mr. Leon Rains, basso. 


Announces the opening of his classes 


for the instruction of singers from the 
beginning to the highest artistic finish 


ON OCTOBER 1, 1914 


Appointments arranged now by L. LILLY, 6 E. 81st St., New York. Tel. 687 Lenox 











Martinus Sieveking 


PIANIST 


RUMMEL ARTHUR ALEXANDER 


Piano — Harmony — Composition 
14, RUE RAYNOUARD, PARIS 


CONSTANTINO 


of Metropolitan and Boston Opera Houses and also principal theatres in Europe and South America 


Concert Tour United States, October, November and December, 1914 


INSTRUCTION BY A NEW METHOD. 
Pupils limited. Results guaranteed. 


36, rue Theophile Gautier, Paris, + ae 
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“OWING TO THE WAR —” 


“Owing to the war, it was voted at a recent meeting of the 
Meriden (Conn.) Philharmonic Society to postpone indefi- 
nitely the date of the society’s annual concert.”’ 

This item appeared in the last issue of MUSICAL 
AMERICA, with no comment or explanation accompany- 
ing it. Yet it needs elucidation. There may have been 
circumstances, unrevealed by the writer of the item, 
that would make the action of the Meriden society in- 
telligible. But one wonders what they could possibly 
have been. 

Why—“owing to the war’? 

Perhaps some members of the Meriden Philharmonic 
Society may have been caught in the European vortex. 

Is that any reason why the society should suspend 
operations indefinitely ? 

With the musical resources of the whole United 
States to fall back upon, is there any occasion for a 
shaken spirit among the members and supporters of the 
Meriden orchestra? 

On the contrary, the emergency should have given 
rise to redoubled efforts. Here was an exceptional 
opportunity for the city to prove its artistic resource- 
fulness and its self-reliance and to contribute its share 
towards a demonstration that the United States is no 
longer a child-in-arms to demand its musical pap from 
Europe. 

Surely Meriden is not allowing its economic interests 
to stagnate because there is a war in Europe. 

Is there not a higher duty that, like every other 
American community, it owes to its wsthetic interests? 

And does not the right spirit of Americanism compel 
at least an attempt at the performance of that dyty? 








FRITZ KREISLER 


Latest reports seem to have established quite 
definitely that Fritz Kreisler has not, after all, been 
slain in battle. The news has brought immeasurable 
relief and a sense of truly ecstatic gratification to the 
thousands of music lovers who, little more than a week 


ago, were horrified to hear of the end of this greatest 
of violinists. However, it is now claimed that he was 
wounded, and last Saturday his numberless admirers 
were further disturbed to learn that one of his arms 
had suffered. The assurance that the injury is 
curable will not serve entirely to allay the anxiety of 
music-lovers. The finger, hand and arm of a gifted 
pianist or violinist is a sensitive affair, and a hurt that 
to the average person would eventually prove of no 
very momentous consequence becomes an ominous 
matter in the case of the artist. Any diminution of 
flexibility, any loss of agility, in short, any physical 
change likely to be permanent in the case of one so 
finely organized is likely to react disadvantageously, to 
say the least, on some of the subtlest phases of his art. 


At present one can only entertain feelings of devout 
thankfulness that the life of Fritz Kreisler has been 
spared, and as devoutly trust that his injuries as such 
are negligible and powerless to affect the consummate 
greatness of his playing in any respect whatsoever. 
But even should this hope ultimately be dashed the 
eyes of the musical world would still remain fixed on 
the artist in the capacity of composer. He has already 
revealed the rare charm, delicacy and beauty of his 
creative vein in numerous short works which have, in 
a remarkably brief time, become classics in the estima- 
tion of the greatest of contemporary violinists. And 
should creative activities engage his attention entirely 
one could doubtless look for works of high importance 
and in the larger forms from his pen. Violin literature 
needs such additions to-day—the works of a man gifted 
at once with true creative genius and an absolute 
comprehension of the idiom of the instrument. 





THE PRESSER HOME 


It is noteworthy that at the time the most cultured 
nations of Europe are at one another’s throats a home 
for retired music teachers, involving, with the cost of 
building, furnishing and endowment, over half a million, 
was opened last Saturday, in Philadelphia, through the 
altruism of Theodore Presser, the well-known music 
publisher, who was, at one time, a music teacher him- 
self. 

We believe that this is the first time, with the excep- 
tion of the Verdi Home, in Italy, for retired musicians 
and singers, that the musicians, and particularly the 
music teachers, have received any such recognition. 

As Mr. Presser said, in his very modest and interest- 
ing address on the occasion, he was simply returning 
to the music teachers some of the support which they 
had given him for nearly half a century as a publisher. 

It is to be hoped that the influence of this institution 
will extend elsewhere; that public-spirited citizens will 
see to it that the music teachers, who contribute so 
much to the culture and happiness of a country, and 
who are generally unable to save much out of their 
earnings, are provided with a home where they can 
pass their last years under such beautiful and artistic 
surroundings as Mr. Presser has made for them. 





A LESSON FOR NON-ADVERTISERS 


Humor is often more effective than logic in driving 
home an argument, and thus musicians as well as others 
who have commodities for sale may find food for 
thought in a farce now running in New York under the 
title of “It Pays to Advertise.” A “farcical fact” is the 
way this dramatic axiom is described on the program. 
Underneath its fun is a serious vein of truth which is 
likely to convert to a belief in advertising those of its 
hearers who offer musical services for sale, just as 
converts were made of the characters in the play who 
were promoting a new brand of soap. 

It is also stated on the program that “the advertising 
statistics used in the play are facts, not farce.” The 
most significant phase of the performance is the enthusi- 
astic round of applause that greets the statement of 
each of these statistics of the power of present-day 
advertising. 

One fault is found in the play by advertising men: 
They say that in setting one dollar per cake as the 
price of the soap (done for comic effect) the author 
may make laymen believe that advertising is a “slick 
trick,” that anything can be sold by advertising. The 
point is well taken, and musicians may make note of 
it to their advantage. Advertising cannot long con- 
tinue to sell an artist’s services unless the artist backs 
it up with genuine talent and more than ordinary 
ability. Given this talent and an intelligent use of 
advertising, with co-operation between the artist and 
the advertising medium, the result is certain to be a 
conviction that “it pays to advertise.” 





Critic W. B. Chase, commenting on “Traviata,” this 
week’s Century offering, reminds us that the first New 
York cast (in 1856) had Anna La Grange as Violetta, 
Brignoli as Alfredo, Amodio as Germont, under the 
baton of Maretzek. 
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New York Conductor as an Oregon “Rancher” 


This is Franz X. Arens, the director of the People’s 
Symphony Concerts, out for a tour of inspection of his 
orchards at Hood River, Oregon. Mr. Arens has been 
spending the Summer on his Western ranch, devoting 
a great part of the time, however, to preparation of 
his scores for this Winter’s orchestral concerts. His 
Portland Summer course in vocal training closes in 
time for his return to New York the first week in 
October. 


Tietjens—Paul Tietjens, the American light opera 
composer, whose latest operetta was to have been pro- 
duced in Berlin October 1, the production being post- 
poned because of the war, has taken ‘a studio in New 
York for the Winter. 


Huss.—Henry Holden Huss has dedieated one of his 
newest songs, “Sommernacht” (text by Myrza Schaffy), 
to Mme. Louise Homer, who will sing it for the first 
time on October 15 at the opening concert of the season 
in the Brooklyn Institute. 


Goodson.—Katharine Goodson will be the first pianist 
of the season to appear at Royal Albert Hall, London. 
At the orchestral concert on October 4 she will play the 
Grieg Concerto, with which her name has always been 
closely associated, and a group of Chopin solos. Mme. 
Kirkby Lunn will be the vocal soloist. 


Rio—Mme. Anita Rio, the American prima donna 
soprano, who has been singing in opera in Germany and 
Italy for the past six years, returned via Boston last 
Thursday on the Canopic. Mme. Rio has many impor- 
tant engagements booked, among them being appear- 
ances with many of the leading oratorio societies in 
this country. 


Fanning—An illustration of Cecil Fanning’s unusual 
memory was his giving of four programs, four evenings 
in succession, at the Mounteagle Assembly, Tennessee, 
August 11, 12, 13 and 14. These four programs, in- 
cluding encores, comprised eighty-two songs, all of 
which Mr. Fanning sang from memory, including songs 
from German, French, Italian and English. One pro- 
gram -included fourteen operatic airs. 


Graff.—Clarence Graff, who years ago was manager 
of Carnegie Hall in New York, has won high commen- 
dation for his excellent work as treasurer of the Ameri- 
can Relief Committee in London during the exodus of 
American tourists. Mr. Graff has had charge of the 
Paris business of the firm of Raymond Pynchon & Co. 
He was at one time associated with William M. Thoms 
in publishing the American Art Journal. 


Hadley.—A work for baritone, soprano and chorus, 
with orchestra, based upon Oscar Wilde’s short story, 
“The Happy Prince,” and a composition inspired by a 
Greek subject and called “Halcyone,” are among the 
fruits of Henry Hadley’s Summer in West Chop. The 
last-named work is said to have been written for Julia 
Culp. The conductor-composer’s “Lucifer,” which had 
its premiére at the recent Norfolk festival, will be heard 
a 5 sacaal under the batons of Stransky, Stock and 

uck. 


Mannes—David Mannes has in his possession and 
uses upon every occasion in his recitals with Mrs. 
Mannes an exceptionally fine Paolo Maggini violin 
which is over three hundred years old. Mr. Mannes 
prizes it not only for its intrinsic value but also for the 
fact that it was formerly owned by the late Dr. Leopold 
Damrosch and was presented to Mr. Mannes by that 
distinguished conductor’s widow upon the occasion of 
the marriage of Mr. Mannes and Clara Damrosch. 


Hutcheson—Contrary to the experience of many other 
famous pianists, who find the strain of extensive tours 
alleviated by repeating the same program as often as 
possible, Ernest Hutcheson finds that he plays best 
when continually playing new things. It is said that, 
for his tours of the last two years, which took him 
through Germany and several other countries, Hutche- 
son used no fewer than eleven concertos and twenty 
different recital programs. 
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HAT if the war’s turmoil should so 
turn creative work topsy turvy 

that we should have a sort of post-im- 
pressionism in opera! Think of the can- 
nonading on the ear drums. For in- 
stance, suppose we had a “Tristan und 
Isolde” akin to the impression which that 
work seems to have made on one post- 
impressionist. Certified to be poetry is 
his description of the impassioned second 


act: 
Act Il 


And aighhh—h—h- 

But! P 

Sswirling upspirals asquail and asquire, 

All_liquidi-troombling, __e-troombeling 
aye, 

Blue waves asweemelting, 

Sweebluend, swoonelting, 

Adaspirate sweliing, 

In tremultune night— 

In tremultune night and tendeatherous 
swoe! 

Then; Stricrujujealousss re-wreckwretch- 
alasss—s—s—s— é 

Compared with this—O war, where is 
thy horror! 

x * * 

“What's all this about the power of 
music in the Russian army?” queries an 
Alabama subscriber. “I have my own 
opinion as to whether there is any love 
for music among those Cossacks who 
rode down Fritz Kreisler in battle at 
Lemberg.” 

* * * 

Some of England’s serious composers 
may well wish that their works might 
spread as contagiously as the famous 
“It’s a Long Way to Tipperary” of the 
allies. Even the German prisoners in- 
terned in England may be heard singing 
“Langer Weg Nach Tipperary.” 

That there was much opposition to the 
ery for a boycott of German music in 
London is seen from one of a list of 
“Don’ts for Musical Directors” in the 
London Sketch: 

‘Don’t try to spite the great German com- 
posers by carefully refusing to perform their 
works. They may be delighted.” 

* * ok 

Some things on which we ought to 
place a war tax are suggested by Theo- 
dora Bean in the New York Sunday Tele- 
graph. They include: 

All who discovered Geraldine Farrar. 

Who first knew Olive Fremstad had a 
future. 

Those who say of Caruso: “Yes, he is fat, 
but I can look at him as he sings.” 

Who say of Scotti: “An artist to his finger 
tips—whom is he in love grith now ?”’ 


Here in the United States there is a 
“Teutonic Taxpayer” who protests in the 
New York World because his “children 
at school are taught and obliged to sing 
the British tune of ‘God Save the King’ 
which masquerades under the name of 
‘America.’ ” 

The editor of the World aptly reminds 
him that the music of “America” is also 
the music of a German anthem, “Heil’ 
dir im Siegerkranz.” 

But list! If America “has not got a 





national anthem of its own and cannot 
revise the ‘Star-Spangled Banner’ so as 
to make it singable,” this resourceful 
Teuton remarks, “I vote for ‘Die Wacht 
am Rhein.’ ” 

*x * * 


As the New Music Review observes, 
surely it cannot be Sir Edward Elgar 
who, over the signature of “E. E.,” 
writes to the Pall Mall Gazette his 
opinion that Richard Strauss represents 
“the blatant arrogance of modern Ger- 
many in music as effectively-as the 
sabre-rattling fire-eaters represent it in 
international affairs.” 

* 








Strauss the War-Lord of Music 
Similarly a writer in London Punch 


describes the transformation in Ger- 
many: 

“Now Mozart’s serene and joyous magic, 
Yields to Richard Strauss, the haemorrhagic.”’ 
* * * 

Heard at the Century: 

He (after Orville Harrold has finished 
his fourth act aria in “William Tell’): 
“That’s the greatest singing I ever 
heard!” 

She: “How about Caruso?” 

He: “Well, each time I’ve heard him 
I’ve thought he was great; but the next 
morning the papers said he wasn’t in 


good voice.” 
6 


“What's the orchestra playing?” 

“Aren’t you ashamed not to recognize 
Handel’s Tango!”—Winnipeg “Town 
Topics.” 

* * * 

Off to Choir Practice: He—What’s the 
matter with your church choir? They 
don’t seem to pull together. She—Well, 
the tenor’s in love with the soprano, who 
is in love with the basso, who is deeply 
infatuated with the alto, who loves the 
tenor, but is married to the organist!— 
Judge. 
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BURMESTER TOUR ASSURED 





M. H. Hanson Receives Cablegram that 
Violinist Will Sail October 17 


Willy Burmester, the violinist, will 
sail from Rotterdam on October 17 for 
New York to undertake his American 
tour. This information was this week 
cabled to Mr. Burmester’s New York 
manager, M. H. Hanson and disposes 
of the report to the contrary printed in 
MUSICAL AMERICA last week. 

Mr. Burmester’s American engage- 
ments include appearances with the 
leading orchestras and many recitals. 


** AMERICAN COMPOSERS’ DAY”’ 








A Suggestion that February 6 Be De- 
voted to Concerts of “Home-Made” 
Music 


A suggestion that February 6 next be 
appointed “American Composer’s Day” 
is made by Ray C. Edwards, director of 
the Ruskin School of Music, Ruskin, Fla., 
in a letter to the New York Tribune. 
Mr. Edwards believes conditions abroad 
make the time peculiarly opportune “for 
emphasizing the standing of American 
composers by means of programs of com- 
positions by composers born here or resi- 
dents in America at least ten years. The 
first Saturday in February (falling on 
the 6th in 1915) is chosen for several 
reasons: It is ‘symphony night’ in all the 
large music centers and it is also far 
enough advanced in the season to afford 
ample time for amateur musical clubs, 
schools of music and societies to prepare 
special programs. 

“Tt is desirable to have one day every 
year,” Mr. Edwards continues, “when 
music lovers may do honor to composers 
of the Western world, when the general 
public may also become acquainted with 
the art creations of their countrymen. 
The day can be made helpful and inspir- 
ing to both composers and performers, 
and should be the means of bringing to 
public hearing all the best recent pro- 
ductions of American composers—solo, 
chamber, orchestral and choral music.” 





AMERICAN MUSIC IN RUSSIA 





Gilbert “Comedy” Overture Performed 
under Gliére’s Baton 


Constance Purdy, as secretary of the 
Russian Musical Society, has received 
word that Henry F. Gilbert’s “Comedy” 
Overture has been performed twice in 
Russia. The first time was at Feodosia, 
the celebrated Summer resort in the 
Caucasus, where Gliére ctnducted the 
work. The other performance took place 
in Odessa on the very day of the declara- 
tion of war. Glazounow says that the 
piece is simple, original and powerful, 
well orchestrated and melodious, and 
recommends it warmly for future or- 
chestral production. 

The Russian Musical Society was in- 
strumental in bringing this piece, among 
others, to the notice of Gliére, who is 
himself a member of the society, and 
there is no question but that many other 
American compositions will have a hear- 
ing in Russia during the coming season. 
Gliére has several under consideration 
and the society’s aim of reciprocity in 
the music of the two countries has 
already proved of value. One of the 
latest additions to the list of members 
of the society is Prof. Michael Pupin of 
Columbia University, the Servian honor- 
ary consul. 





Prizes the Publication Highly 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 


I enclose my check for renewal of my 
subscription to your most estimable 
paper. 

I always remit so cheerfully because 
I prize your publication so highly. 

Yours sincerely, 
EDWARD F. HEARN. 

Care of Seminary, 
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GIFTED CHICAGO PIANIST 
DIES IN SUICIDE PACT 


Arthur Rech and His Fiancée Kill 
Themselves Because of Latter’s 
Incurable Illness 


_CuicaGo, Sept. 28.—Arthur Rech, 
pianist and teacher, met with a tragic 
end last Tuesday night, when he and 
his fiancée, Kathryn Seymour, were 
found asphyxiated in Mr. Rech’s apart- 
ments. Mr. Rech discovered recently 
that his bride-to-be suffered from an in- 
curable illness and this preyed upon the 
minds of both so that in a period of 
momentary mental aberration they en- 
tered into a suicide compact and were 
found dead, locked in each other’s arms. 

Mr. Rech was born in Chicago and re- 
ceived most of his musical education at 
the Chicago Musical College. He was for 
more than five years a pupil of Maurice 
Rosenfeld, later studying with Dr. F. 
Ziegfeld and Hans von Schiller. A sup- 
plementary European course, under 
Alfred Reisenauer and Leopold Godow- 
sky, brought Mr. Rech to a point where 
he was recognized as one of the most 
gifted of the younger American pianists. 
He had remarkable technical ability as 
well as artistic insight. As a student 
at the Chicago college he won five dia- 
mond medals in succession in that many 
years, and received the Master of Music 
degree. He became a teacher of the 
institution and at his death was one of 
the board of musical directors. M. R. 


Exactly Fills All Needs 

To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 

Several members of our musical club 
are regular subscribers of MUSICAL 
AMERICA. In fact, since we have used 
your paper, our club has withdrawn, as 
subscribers, to all the other musical 
papers. We find MUSICAL AMERICA ex- 
actly fills-our needs. 

Yours truly, 

(Mrs.) MARIAN CLARKSON BUIE. 
Berlin, Texas, September 20, 1914. 
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NEW MUSIC—VOCAL AND INSTRUMENTAL 














ARION BAUER comes before the 

musical public once more with four 

songs that will go far to enhance the 

esteem in which her creative gift is held 

by those who have known her work of 
the last few years. 

There is a group of three songs, “Only 
of Thee and Me,” “A Little Lane” and 
“Phillis,” and a single song, “Youth 
Comes Dancing O’er the Meadows.’’* 
When the American songs of the year 
1914 are evaluated, there is little doubt 
that these new ones by Miss Bauer will 
be accorded a place of distinction. 

While it has been possible to admire 
this gifted young woman’s work in the 
manner of the impressionists, her “Star 
Trysts” and “Send Me a Dream” being 
among her best of this type, it has 
seemed to the writer that Miss Bauer 
must have at her command a more 
natural utterance. These new songs 
testify to the correctness of that be- 
lief. Whether or not they antedate her 
songs issued last year does not appear. 
Whether she has changed her style is 
beside the question. Suffice it to record 
that in these new songs she has shown 
herself the possessor of a lovely melodic 
gift, which her other songs did not at 
all times reveal. 

“Only of Thee and Me,” a setting of 
a finely conceived poem by Louis Unter- 
meyer, one of the most gifted of the 
younger American choir of poets, seems 
to the present reviewer in many re- 
spects the finest song Miss Bauer has 
given us. It is fashioned with a deft 
touch, with a clarity of line and a sense 
of melodic richness that are most in- 
It is serious music and its 
climax is little short of stupendous. 

In “A Little Lane,” dedicated to the 
contralto, Rosalie Wirthlin, Miss Bauer 
has duplicated the successful qualities of 
the song just discussed. These two art- 
songs deserve the attention of serious 


*“Only of Thee and Me,” “A Little Lane,” 
“Phillis,” “Youth Comes Dancing O’er the 





Meadows.”’ Four Songs for a Solo Voice 
with Piano Accompaniment. By Marion 
Bauer. Published by Arthur P. Schmidt, 
Boston, New York and Leipsic. Price 50 
cents each 
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in New York World. 
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recital singers and all others interested 
in the best that American composers are 
doing to-day. 

Of lighter texture is “Phillis,” a 
charming little song, almost a chan- 
sonette in character; Miss Bauer ex- 
hibits a light touch and due apprecia- 
tion of the right kind of music for a 
sparkling little poem like the one before 
her. The song is beautifully written in 
regard to theme and contrast. 

Sopranos who revel in songs of 
Spring will be captivated by the bright 
and cheery “Youth Comes Dancing O’er 
the Meadows,” a song which on first 
reading may seem a bit obvious for Miss 
Bauer. Yet there are harmonic touches 
throughout which quite balance any 
phrases which may at first seem undis- 
tinguished. The poem is a praiseworthy 
one by Emilie Frances Bauer, a sister 
of the composer. 

All four songs are issued in two keys, 
for high and low voice. 

* * x 

HARLES FONTEYN MANNEY, un- 
questionably one of the most gifted 
of the younger Americans who believe in 
harmonic individuality, has written two 
noteworthy piano compositions, “Chan- 
sonette” and “Scherzo-Minuet,” issued by 

the Oliver Ditson Company.7+ 

American piano music, as much as 
any department of native composition, 
is in need of the kind of work which 
Mr. Manney has so _ successfully per- 
formed here. The “Chansonette” is an 
Andantina con tenerezza in F sharp 
minor, common time, of surpassing love- 
liness. Its mood of tranquillity reflects 
perfectly that of the stanza of poetry 
placed at the top. In general spirit the 
mood is akin to such shorter pieces of 
César Franck, as his ‘“Verset” for 
organ. The theme is_ simple and 
straightforward and its treatment makes 
it even more distinguished than it is. 
There is variety in this essay in three- 
part song form, a telling series of sus- 
pensions on the final page giving quite 
the proper touch to a melody that has 
been heard before less conspicuously Irar- 
monized. It is a gem, this “Chan- 
sonette,” poetic, strongly imaginative and 
representative of the best thought in 
American music to-day. 

In the “Scherzo-Minuet” we find the 
composer in another mood. Here one 
must admire the structure more perhaps 
than the material. The latter is simple 
and direct, but the building up of the 
composition is almost symphonic. The 
development of the themes and the ar- 
rangement of details are masterly. 

x * x 
| * Ge RISSLAND, the Boston vio- 
linist, a member of that city’s 
noted orchestra, has published some new 
violin compositions through the Oliver 
Ditson Company.{ There are a Valse 


+“Chansonette,”’ 





“Scherzo-Minuet.” Two 

Compositions for the Piano. By Charles 
Fonteyn Manney, Op. 24. Published*by the 
Oliver Ditson Company, Boston, Mass. Price 
50 and 75 cents each respectively. 

t*Valse Caprice in B Flat,” “Chant Ro- 
mantique,” “Danse Antique.”’ Three Compo- 
sitions for the Violin with Piano Accompani- 
ment. By Karl Rissland, Op. 16. (The 
Same for Violoncello with Piano Accompani- 
ment.) Published by the Oliver Ditson Com. 
pany, Boston, Mass. Price 60 cents each. 
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Caprice in B Flat, a “Chant Roman- 
tique” and a “Danse Antique.” The 
first, in the manner of a French Valse 
lente, is graceful and melodious. Much 
feeling is found in the “Chant Roman- 
tique, a somber piece, varied in its con- 
tents and containing a good climax. 
Perhaps the most popular will be the 
“Danse Antique,” a minuet-like piece 
that reflects the spirit of olden times in 
a thoroughly musicianly manner. All 
three compositions are idiomatically 
conceived and will be of service both for 
recital purposes and in teaching. 

The same pieces are also issued for 
violoncello with piano accompaniment. 


ee  e 


RTHUR NEVIN, a member of the 
well-known musical family, has 
three new songs issued by the White- 
Smith Publishing Company.§ _ First 
there is an “Egyptian Boat Song,” to 
lines from Lew Wallace’s “Ben Hur.” 
Its melody is pleasing, direct and un- 
affected, though it seems a trifle un- 
characteristic of the subject matter of 
the text. It is decidedly singable. 

“My Love Is Fair” is a charming 
little song, graceful in its lines and 
naturally conceived. Mr. Nevin seems to 
strike the lighter note capitally. Last 
of the three is an “Indian Lullaby,” 
based on a melody of the Blackfoot 
Tribe. Here there is insinuating charm, 
and the piece has been harmonized with- 
out the convolutions which a latter-day 
musical culture has often seen fit to drag 
into the music even of the aboriginal 
Redman. 

Mr. Nevin’s songs are vocal and the 
accompaniments are within the ability 


§“Egyptian Boat Song,” ‘“‘My Love is Fair,”’ 


“Indian Lullaby.’”’ Three Songs for a Solo 
Voice with Piano Accompaniment. By 
Arthur Nevin. Published by the White- 
Smith Music Publishing Company, Boston, 
New York and Chicago. Price 50 cents each. 


of the average pianist. They should 
have a wide hearing and should prove 
useful not only for concert work but also 
for teaching purposes. They are pub- 
lished in two keys. 

~ 2 + 


ARL BUSCH, the Kansas City com- 
poser, has written a set of seven 
easy pieces in the first position for the 
violin, which are published by the Oliver 
Ditson Company. | 


Mr. Busch’s work is always musician- 
ly and these pieces attest once more his 
ability to write teaching pieces of grace 
and melodic charm. The titles of the 
compositions are “A la Valse,” “Ba- 
dinage,” “Evening Song,” “Fleurette,” 
“A Little Dance,” “The Little Dancer” 
and Mazurka in E. Considering the 
limitations under which he has had to 
work, Mr. Busch has achieved notable 
results. 

* * x 


WO part-songs for male voices a 
capella, by Daniel E. Hervey, music 
critic of the Newark Sunday Call, are 
“The Winds Are All Hush’d” and “Fal- 
staff’s Song.”++ In them the composer 
has expressed some simple musical ideas 
in a highly praiseworthy manner. “The 
Winds Are All Hush’d” is a sustained 
piece of writing in A flat major, common 
time, melodically rich and harmonized 
with taste and discretion. There is some 
interesting free imitative writing be- 
ginning on the words “Sleepest thou 
still” in the second basses, leading to a 
fine climax. A Stedman poem has served 
in “Falstaff’s Song” and Mr. Hervey 
has given it a fine setting. Both songs 
should be widely sung. They are not 
difficult and at the same time they show 
a knowledge of male chorus writing far 
above the average. 


|**‘A la Valse,’ “Badinage,’” “Evening 
Song,” “Fleurette,”’ ‘“‘A Little Dance,” ‘The 
Little Dancer,” “Mazurka in E.” Seven 
Melodious Pieces for the Violin with Piano 
Accompaniment. By Carl Busch. Published 
by the Oliver Ditson Company, Boston, Mass. 

*7“The Winds Are All Hush’d,”’ ‘Falstaff’s 


Sone.” Two Part-Songs for -Male Voices 
A Capella. By Daniel E. Hervey. Pub- 
lished by Wm. E. Ashmall & Co., Arlington, 
N. J. Price 12 and 15 cents each respectively. 
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AN IMPORTANT ADDITION TO 
AMERICAN CHAMBER MUSIC 


Vitality—Influence of the Great West Felt in Its Three 
Movements—‘ Ragtime’? Employed with Brilliant Effect 
in Finale—A Work of Melodic Richness and Harmonic 


By A. WALTER KRAMER i 








IME was when the publication in 
America of a trio for violin, vio- 
loncello and piano by an American com- 
poser would have caused astonishment 
in musical circles. American publishers 
were not willing to shoulder the ex- 
pense entailed in bringing out a com- 
position fifty or sixty printed pages in 
length. Those native musicians whose 
chamber music was published paid for- 
eign publishers to get it out for them, 
as, in fact, they still do sometimes. 
Moreover, the writing of chamber music 
has not really been the American com- 
poser’s province. Our creative men have 
been obliged to produce works in the 
smaller forms for years in order that 


their names might become familiar 
enough to a larger public to enable 
them to widen the scope of their efforts. 

Happily, however, things are changing 
and to-day we find the house of White- 
Smith* bringing out Charles Wakefield 
Cadman’s Trio in D Major, op. 56—the 
same house which had the good judg- 
ment in 1909 to accept Mr. Cadman’s 
now famous “Four American Indian 
Songs,” after they had been rejected by 


own. 


Its composer has infused his work with 
that feeling which has set apart so many 
of his compositions from the output of 
our prolific “little’ composers. The 
architecture of the Trio is distinctly his 


Three Movements 


There are three big movements, 
Allegro maestoso, Andante cantabile and 
Vivace energico. 

The opening movement is set in D 











with a triplet accompaniment in the left ~ 


hand of the piano part, while the right 
states the theme in octaves. There is 
an interesting connecting passage, in 
which the theme is developed in con- 


theme of his Andante moderato section, 
this in F major. 

Here there is idyllic writing, lovely in 
its melodic fragrance and its directness 
of appeal. Much is made of a theme in 
sixths in the violin and its republishing 
on the A string by the ’cello. There is 
a worthy amount of free development, 
in which the composer’s fancy has free 
play, and then a majestic summing up 
of materials and a good coda, the move- 
ment closing brilliantly. 

There is the spirit of a prairie reverie 
in the Andante cantabile, G major, 6/8 
time. The violin gives out the theme 
first and its plaintive nature is well 
set forth by the harmonic touches, the 
liberal use of fifths and fourths, in the 
piano part. When the two stringed in- 
struments have had their say the piano 
takes up some new matters and in a 
short interlude brings us to a new sec- 
tion, Affetuoso, con amore, in B flat, 
common time. Here there is a flavor 
of the music of the Redman, though it 
is doubtful whether the theme is _ bor- 
rowed. The manner in which the return 
to the original theme of the movement 
is made is masterly. 

“Ragtime” Spirit in Finale 

Admire these two movements and 
praise their melodic riches as much as 
you will. You cannot be disappointed 
in the finale. Far from running short 
of ideas, Mr. Cadman has reserved some 
splendid material for his last movement. 
‘this is imbued with the “ragtime” spirit 
in all its thematic dress. There is a 
flourish and then the movement begins, 
all the instruments singing a rousing 
“ragtime” melody, in D major, 2/4 
time. Another “ragtime” tune is sung 


in this work is modern, but it is not 
“ultra.” Thank you, Mr. Cadman! We 
need music like this in America to-day, 
when so many of our younger composers 
are writing like wraiths of famous 


his melodic gift, nor is he unwilling to 
write as he feels, with plenty of “Scotch 
snap.” 

A Reminder of Dvorak 


The characteristics of the movements 
have been mentioned and their general 
structure hinted at. It may be added 
that the last movement resembles the 
Finale of Dvorak’s so-called “American” 
Quartet, the one in F major, op. 96. Mr. 
Cadman has duplicated the spirit of 
that movement in his finale, interpret- 
ing the same blithe mood in an equally 
felicitous manner. 

American music is materially 
strengthened by the addition of such a 
work as this Cadman Trio. It now rests 
with our chamber organizations to give 
it the hearings it deserves. Franz 
Kneisel, who has done some American 
works in recent years, should perform 
it this Winter; so should the Adele 
Margulies Trio, an organization always 
interested in modern compositions. For 
a European performance the composer 
will doubtless have to wait until the 
smoke of war has cleared away. Per- 
haps in Paris American music will 
have the right of way, since French 
chamber organizations are likely to 
make it their business not to play Ger- 
man music for some years to come. 

The Trio is dedicated to George Whit- 
field Chadwick, the eminent American 
composer. 


Yeatman Griffith to Teach in New York 


LONDON, Sept. 18.—Yeatman Griffith, 
the American vocal teacher, who has for 
several years had a studio in London, 
will sail for America on October 3. to 





several other American ublishing ; ae open a Winter season of teaching i 2W 
re Pp & by the ’cello, then by the violin. Now + “k tat . “wai Ta New 
houses. Mir. Cadman achieves a tour de force ork. He will return to Europe next 
Mr. Cadman’s position to-day is in the a oe or ie = ’ year. Mr. Griffith’s party to America 


front rank of the younger men who are 
making America’s music. His success 
with his “Four American Indian Songs” 
has not led him to believe that writing 
a good song is a creative musician’s ulti- 
mate purpose in life. He has worked 
arduously on an opera for several years 
and he doubtless put more than a 
twelve-month’s work on his Trio. The 
latter piece has already been performed 














Charles Wakefield Cadman, Who Has 
Added an Important Piece of Cham- 


for he sets the first “ragtime” theme 
in the piano, both hands in unison, with 
violin and ’cello playing a pizzicato ac- 
companiment that at once’ suggests 
banjos and the like. The effect is stun- 
ning. There is further development and 
then an interruption. For the composer 
knows the value of recalling themes in 
an extended work to establish an or- 
ganic feeling. The Affetuoso melody 
from the slow movement returns, this 


will include some twenty-five students 
of American, English, Canadian, South 
African and Russian nationality, as well 
as several professional artists and two 
teachers who will continue their studies 
with him at his New York studio. He 
will instruct a number of pupils who 
are already in America. Florence Mac- 
beth, one of the most successful products 
of the Yeatman Griffith school, will fol- 





junction with some new material made ces 8 The ability to write 

ps ‘ up largely of passage-work. On shift-  straightforwardly is much more difficult 
Charles Wakefield Cadman’s Trio in D Major Has Power and ing harmonies the composer suggests a than to imitate the eccentricities of 
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*TrRIO IN D Magsor. For Violin, Violoncello 
and Piano. By Charles Wakefield Cadman, 
Op. 56. Published by the White-Smith Music 
Publishing Co., Boston, New York and Chi- 
cago. Price $3.00. 5 
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major, common time; a short introduc- 
tion, built on a syncopated figure, leads 
to the first statement of the main sub- 
ject. This is given out by the violin, 
on the G string, and the ’cello, on the A 
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force to the magical effect the composer 
has attained by giving this fine theme 
to the piano and supporting it by a 
new, slowly running figure. Then come 
the strings, giving out six measures of 
this melody over an arpeggio chord ac- 
companiment in the piano. The melody 
is broken and the “ragtime” music _ be- 
gins again, rather indefinitely at first 
in an unrelated tonality, leading, how- 
ever, to the main theme. Before we 
come to our conclusion we hear once 
more the broad, flowing melody of the 
first movement, and then comes the coda 
and once more an effective ending. 
What Mr. Cadman felt in writing this 
Trio we shall have to gather from the 
themes themselves. There is no _ pro- 
gram, nor has the composer furnished 
us with any clue. The power of abso- 
lute music lies in its potency, or the 
opposite, to create in the mind a pic- 
ture. It will not be difficult for him 
who listens to this music to realize that 
Mr. Cadman spends much of his time 
in the Far West; that he has a cabin 
out in the open in Colorado where 
Nature and her glories are well known 
to him. Nor will the careful observer 
fail to note that he has tried to write 
directly, without calling into play the 
convolutions of modern harmonic re- 
search. Mr. Cadman’s harmonic scheme 
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SOPRANO’S EXTENDED PLANS 





National Scope of Activity for Marie 
Stapleton Murray 


Unique among American cities is 
Pittsburgh (considering its size and 
geographical position) in respect to the 
number of its artists who have won a 
national reputation in the concert field. 
Another singer who has caused her 
reputation to spread from the steel city 
to all sections of the country is Marie 
Stapleton Murray, the soprano. Mrs. 
Murray has lately come to New York, 
where she has been coaching with Ward- 
Stephens for her concert programs of 
this season. There will be a decided 
broadening of her activities during the 
year. Important engagements of the 
soprano in the East have been her two 
appearances of last Spring at Saratoga 
and her work for three successive sea- 
sons as soloist at Chautauqua. In the 
last Chautauqua season her work was 
highly praised by Victor Herbert, who 
was conducting his orchestra at that 
resort, as well as by Alfred Hallam, the 
director, under whose baton she had 
sung at Saratoga. 

Mrs. Murray has been engaged in a 
public career for but a few years, and 
among her early experiences were some 
joint recitals in the South with the late 
piano master, William Sherwood, who 
paid a tribute to her art. Clarence 
Eddy, the noted organist, also spoke en- 
thusiastically about her singing in joint 
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recital with him in Chicago. Mrs. Mur- 
ray studied in Pittsburgh with Carlo 
Minetti, whose “The Rose and the Lily” 
is one of the songs on her recital pro- 
grams. She also sings some half-dozen 
of the Ward-Stephens songs under the 


PHILIPP SERVING RED CROSS 





Famous Piano Master Writes of Trying 
Days in Paris 


Boston, Sept. 24.—Felix Fox, the 
Boston pianist, was recently in receipt 
of an interesting communication from 
the famous Isidor Philipp in Paris. Mr. 
Fox’s brother, who had been touring 
Europe last Summer, was obliged to re- 
turn home without his trunk, which was 
left in Paris with Mr. Philipp, and the 
latter writes that it cannot be forwarded 
until after the war. 

“When will that be?” queries the piano 
master. “Is Paris going to be invested? 
Must we suffer this awful humiliation? 
You cannot imagine the wonderful 
weather we are having, and the horrors 
of war seem even more terrible on such 
ideal days.” 

Mr. Philipp’s parents did not want to 
leave Paris, and he is doing service with 




















the Red Cross. He writes further: 
“Such misery, sadness and mourning as 
I have already seen, and what will it 
be in a few months? For the past four 
days aviators have been dropping bombs 
on Paris, and yesterday in the Rue de 
Moscow two young girls were killed 
almost in front of me.” 





Artist Course for Burlington, Ia. 


CHIcaGo, Sept. 28.—Ernest L. Briggs 
has booked the season’s artist course in 
Burlington, Iowa, in which the follow- 
ing will appear: Alice Eversman, so- 
prano; Helena Von Sayn, violinist; Gor- 
dan Wedertz, organist; Anita Carranza, 
soprano; Prudence Neff, pianist; August 
Carl Lentz, violinist; Janina Butkie- 
wicz, Russian dancer; International 
Trio; Burton Thatcher, baritone; Mr. 
and Mrs. John Nichols, tenor and pian- 
ist; Grace Hamilton Murrey, pianist, and 
Irma Seydel, violinist. M. R. 
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duction of “H. M. S. Pinafore” for a Fall 
tour of the principal cities of the Do- 
minion. 





Eugenie Pappenheim, the New York 
vocal teacher, has returned to the city 
and resumed her teaching. 
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fs always a model of elegance and genuine musical expres- 
sion—a delight and an inspiration even as echoed by the 
talking machine. 

“The Caruso records cannot be too highly commended 
to teachers and students, 
most teachers cannot give—actual voice ‘demonstrations’ ’’— 
Henry T. Finck, in his book, Success In Music and How It 
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Must Voice Teachers Be Singers? 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 


In discussing the question of whether 
a teacher of voice should necessarily be 
a singer, it might be as well to remem- 
ber that we owe the prevalence of the 
miserable and destructive tremolo to the 
examples set by those who were once 
singers, but whose vocal organs are no 
longer capable of holding a true tone, or 
of striking a tone accurately. 

It is also well to remember that a cor- 
rect ear is more essential to a good teach- 
er than a beautiful voice. 

It is well to remember that baritones 
or even tenors do not furnish very good 
vocal models for sopranos, altos or basses, 
nor vice versa. 

Also, knowing how to sing does not 
involve knowing how to sing everything. 

Also, a singer is not necessarily a 
teacher by ability; neither is a singer 
necessarily a good or even a mediocre 
musician. 

A good teacher of the voice must have 
had a great deal of experience in han- 
dling all sorts of voices, have noted 
the results by all sorts of methods, must 
be a thorough musician, have a working 
medical and physiological knowledge, 
must be a philosopher and an artist. Add 
to this combination the ability to pro- 
duce results. Given all this, it does not 
make much difference whether he or she 
(the teacher) is or ever was a great 
singer. As many voices have been ruined 
by passé singers who did not know how 
to teach as by any other class. The art 
of teaching is a gift enhanced by learn- 
ing, from study and observation. 

The great singer is seldom the great 
teacher, and the greatest teacher seldom 
the greatest singer. Respectfully, 

D. W. MILLER. 

Norwood, O., Sept. 24. 





Strengthening the Vocal Muscles 


To the Editor of MusICAL AMERICA: 


I have read with much interest the 
various letters concerning the develop- 
ment of the singing voice, but I have 
not yet seen any contribution concern- 
ing the development of the voice from 
the standpoint of the strengthening of 
the muscles. 

The vocal muscles and resonance are 
the two most important elements in 
voice production. The former alone are 
capable of development. Vocal reso- 
nance may be defined as the sympathetic 
vibrations of the air in the cavities of 
the pharynx, mouth, and nose. These 
cavities exist in every normal individual 
in the most favorable combination for 
the reinforcement of the tones originated 
by the particular length and weight of 
vocal chords. To develop resonance 
would necessitate enlargement of these 
resonance cavities, which is, of course, 
impossible. Their full use depends upon 
.the complete relaxation of the interfer- 
ing muscles. Interference does not in- 
jure the resonance cavities, or in any 
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way reduce their capabilities. It merely 
shuts off a portion of them and hence 
reduces the available resonance space. 
Immediately this interference is taken 
away they enter into their full activity. 

On the other hand, the vocal muscles 
are injured and weakened by interfer- 
ence, and are therefore not, as is the 
case with the resonance cavities, in con- 


dition to perform their full function 
simply with the removal of the inter- 
ference. 


The problem of voice development, 
then, is clearly the development of the 
vocal muscles. 

The fundamental principle underlying 
the development of all muscular tissue 
is alternate contraction and relaxation 
without strain. The oftener this con- 
traction and relaxation without strain 
can be accomplished in a given length 
of time, the quicker the resultant devel- 
opment. Interference with the action of 
the vocal muscles means strain or over- 
work of these muscles, making their full 
normal development impossible. It is 
evident, then, that the first step in voice 
development is the removal of all inter- 
ference, as every form of interference 
hampers the action of these muscles. 

Gymnasium instructors in developing 
the muscles of their pupils use exercises 
involving light and quick contractions of 
the muscles to be developed. For ex- 
ample, in developing the muscles of the 
arm a very light weight or no weight at 
all is employed with a quick contraction, 
immediately followed by relaxation— 
never a heavy weight held at arm’s 
length for a long time. 

These general principles of muscular 
development point out very clearly the 
method that must be employed to de- 
vr the vocal muscles. 

The moment a tone is heard there is 
full contraction of the vocal muscles, 
and the principles of muscular develop- 
ment outlined above require an imme- 
diate relaxation of these muscles, which 
means a stopping of the tone. The soft 
tone is to the vocal muscles what the light 
weight is to muscles of the arm. Short 
soft tones, without interference, there- 
fore, are the ideal ones for voice devel- 
opment. 

The present practice of singing loud 
and sustained tones for development of 
the vocal muscles is on a par with the 
attempt to develop the muscles of the 
arm by a prolonged contraction while 
sustaining a heavy weight. True voice 
development under such conditions is an 
absolute impossibility. 

The singing of scales and arpeggios 
with full voice is entirely contrary to 
the first principles of voice development. 

Under the most favorable conditions 
the development of the vocal muscles 
requires from two to three years. If 
they have been greatly weakened by 
interference a longer period is necessary. 
All practice, even after the voice is fully 
developed, should consist of short, soft 
tones. The only occasion a singer need 
use loud and sustained tones is during 
rehearsals of songs or roles, to give him 
confidence in his ability to produce these 
tones, and during public performances. 

The beginner cannot sing loud sus- 
tained tones without interference. Prac- 
tice with such tones can only injure and 
weaken the vocal muscles, instead of 
strengthening them, until the desired 
goal, complete voice development, is at- 
tained. 

Most sincerely yours, 
FLOYD MUCKEY. 
New York, Sept. 23, 1914. 





Would Limit Prize Contests to Native- 
Born Composers 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 


In your issue of September 19, I read 
with interest Mr. Kenneth S. Clark’s re- 
ply to my letter of August 25, in which 
I made the plea that all composers striv- 
ing to win an American contest for an 
American work be at least native-born 
Americans. I appreciate Mr. Clark’s 
belief that the “Melting Pot” of Ameri- 
can art will develop an individual Amer- 
ican style of composition. I cannot agree 
with this, however, as the melting pot, in 
the very nature of things, cannot boil 
out anything individual. 

A number of American composers to- 
day are striving to develop an individual 
American school through the use of In- 
dian themes and Indian subjects, and 
this strikes home, for if we develop an 
individual American school of composi- 
tion it must be in the spirit of the In- 
dians. In other words, in the spirit of 
vast plains, rugged mountains and broad 


rivers flowing to the sea as the Indians 
knew them, but tempered according to 
the influences of our modern civiliza- 
tion and expressed through modern har- 
monic and melodic effects. 

Even foreign composers feel the re- 
quirement of American individuality and 
try to grasp it as Puccini has done in 
“The Girl of the Golden West” and as 
Dvorak has done in his “New World” 
Symphony. But both of these wonder- 
ful works are failures in the sense that 
they are not American. We cannot com- 
pete with the masters of Europe on their 
own ground nor in their own school, any 
more than they can compete with us in 
yea ny | American musical thought. 
America has a musical idiom indicative 
of the big, restless ee of this country 
and if we strive with all our might, with 
encouragement and help some American 
composer will find that idiom. 

Imagine Bach, Beethoven, Brahms or 
Wagner winning an American prize for 
an American work! And yet there are 
many foreigners in this country who 
could do just that thing and with a work 
no more American than would be the 
work of the above masters. 

We respect the German because he is 
inherently Teutonic, and the Russian and 
Italian because they are all Slavic and 
Latin, but no matter how long they live 
in this country after being reared in the 
spirit of their own, they are never purely 
American in feeling, nor can they help 
us to find ourselves artistically. 

My plea is that when American prizes 
are offered for American works, they be 
competed for by composers who have the 
innate feeling for what is purely Ameri- 
can, and this can only be done by the 
men who most perfectly express the 
spirit of our forefathers and have been 
born and reared among us. 

We can learn much from Europe artis- 
tically and from the European resident 
in this country, but what we learn we 
should use toward helping us the better 
to express ourselves according to our 
natures as an outcome of our ancestry 
and environment. 

Respectfully, 
GEORGE E, SIMPSON. 

Fort Worth, Tex., Sept. 21, 1914. 





Calls for Better Theater Orchestras 


To the Editor of MusIcAL AMERICA: 


I have been a reader of MUSICAL 
AMERICA for the past eight years. Now 
that your worthy editor has started the 
ball rolling (and with a tremendous 
speed) he might well see to it that the 
theaters come in for a thorough clean- 
ing. It will take a strong man like 
your editor to handle this question. The 
theater is the place where the masses 
go. Theatrical managers are not musi- 
cians—they are business men, and as 
such will continue to save as much money 
and give as poor orchestras as they can 
until some strong man takes them to 
task. Criticism hurts and the theatrical 


managers will give good music only 
when they have to. See that the masses 
who attend the lighter musical works 
hear them properly rendered both on 
the stage and in the orchestra and no 
doubt a desire will be created for the 
larger works. Yours truly, 
A READER OF MUSICAL AMERICA. 
New York, Sept. 24. 





“A Chance for a Philanthropist” 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 


Under the above heading in your issue 
of yesterday’s date appears a letter ask- 
ing for a teacher of singing who is also 
proficient in the Italian language, who 
would make a “provisional contract” 
with a poor Italian, a baker, to give him 
lessons. 

I do not question the worthiness of 
the aim or of the object. But may I 
ask, seeing that the appeal is made by 
the treasurer of the National Associa- 
tion of Teachers of Singing, why the 
treasurer does not get a member of his 
association to do what is necessary in 
the matter? If the case cannot meet 
with proper attention and_ sufficient 
action from some one or other of the 
members, surely it is not one to propose 
to the general body of unattached 
teachers. 

What is the difficulty? Want of zeal, 
want of “philanthropy,” or want of 
Italian language? Yours truly, 

PLAIN SPEAKING A. B. C. 

Boston, Mass., September 27, 1914. 





Works Inspired by “Faust” Legend 


To the Editor of MusIcAL AMERICA: 

For the benefit of your readers may 
I submit this list of works inspired by 
the “Faust” legend—all that I have been 
able to find: 


“Faust’’—Strauss (1814). 


“Faust’’—Lickl (1815). 

“Faust’’—Spohr (Frankfort, 1818). 

“Faust’’—Seyfried (Vienna, 1820). 

“Faust’’—Bishop (London, 1825). 

“Faust’’—Theaulon le Sandolier. 

Music by Beaucort (Paris, Theatre Noau 
veautes, 1827). 

“Fausto’’—Mlle. Angélique Bertin (Paris, 
Theatre Italien, 1831). 

“Fausto’’—Donizetti (Naples, 1831). 

“Faust’’—Lindpaintner (Stuttgart, 1831). 

“Faust’’—Ballet, pantomime, Deshayes. 
Music by Adam. London, 1833. 

“Faust’’—Theaulon, music by Pellaert 
(Bruxelles, 1834). 

“Faust’’—Rietz (Dusseldorf, 1836). 

‘“‘Fausto’’—Raimondo (Naples, 1837). 

“Fausto’’—Gordigiana (Florence, 1837) 

‘*Mefistofele’’—Boito. 

“Le Damnation de Faust’’—Berlioz. 

“Faust’’—Schumann. 

“Le Petit Faust’’—An operette a parody of 
the drama by Goethe. 

“Le Faux Faust’’—Pantomime by Legrand 


(Folies-Nouvettes, 1858). 
“Faust-up-to-date’—Talbot (?), London. 
and 
“Faust’’ Gounod, Paris. 
GASTON SARGEANT. 
London, Sept. 15. 





A Compliment from California 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 


I enclose renewal of my subscription. 
The weekly arrival and perusal of your 
highly interesting publication is a 
source of keen enjoyment not only to 
me but to every member of my family. 

Yours sincerely, 
(Mrs.) F. GOTTFRIED. 

Alameda, Cal., September 2, 1914. 
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Pedagogic Gifts 





War Benefits America by Adding 
To Our Force of Great Teachers 


Vast Territory to Be Cultivated Musically Requires Even Greater 
Teaching Strength Than We Now Possess—-Unmasking the 
Lure of Europe and of the Visiting Virtuoso Who Lacks 


By R, ALICE RICH 








N a recent able editorial in MusIcAL 
AMERICA in which Mr. Freund re- 
views the deplorable situation in Europe, 
he points to the obvious advantages to 
be gained by us through a more inti- 
mate knowledge of our own musical re- 
sources, and to the fact that because of 
the conditions abroad some of the foreign 
artists may be attracted to our shores 
permanently. The significance of both 
of these points appeals to me strongly. 
I am a loyal American and a firm 
believer in the efficiency and power of 
the American teacher, but I strongly 


feel that, as we have drawn largely upon 
Europeans for our orchestras and 
operas, there might be a great added 
impetus given our teaching life were 
some of the greatest of the European 
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teachers to be brought to our land. 
There is no gainsaying the tremendous 
benefits derived from a community of 
teachers and artists such as has been 
wont to congregate in and around Ber- 
lin during the Winter. Such a “com- 
munity” of artists creates its own atmos- 
phere of authority, and impresses the 
most superficial student with the entire 
seriousness and dignity of the art and 
science of music. 

This is by no manner of means meant 
as a disparagement of our splendid 
American teachers for whom I have 
the greatest respect, but the staff of 
great teachers is small compared to the 
tremendous extent of territory which 
they must influence. I have taught for 
fourteen years in this country, as musi- 
cal director of various colleges and 
schools and have thus been brought in 
touch with musical conditions outside of 
Boston and New York, and while it is 
astounding what has been accomplished 
in many places in the way of musical 
culture, there is a tremendous country 
to reckon with. While spending the past 
Summer months in Maine, I have had 
a small class of teachers of the vicinity, 
and intensely interesting work it has 
been. 

“Musical America” as Impetus 


Some of these teachers depend almost 
wholly upon MusIcAL AMERICA for their 
entire musical impetus and “atmos- 
phere.” Their readiness to adopt the 
most modern methods, no matter what 
radical changes these new methods may 
occasion in their class work, their quick 
perception of the gain in musical re- 
sults, their keen desire to study with 
small hope of being able to reap any 
financial reward from that study, only 
go to prove the fertility of the field in 
the byways and hedges, and are highly 
indicative of a spirit which is tremen- 
dously promising for the musical future 
of the country. There are notable ex- 
ceptions, but they do not represent the 
typical, progressive American teacher. 

Let us build up our musical culture 
by the appreciation of the worth of our 
own teachers, and by calling to their 
aid, whenever possible, the art of the 
foreign teacher, who has a background 
of musical ancestry, with the authority 
and musical culture it brings—just as 
we call continually upon the foreign 
artist to aid us in our orchestras and 





operas. That does not necessarily prove 
that we have no good opera singers and 
players, but only that we have not 


enough of them as yet, and have not 
worked out our entire musical salva- 
tion. 

If the cloud now hanging over Europe 
clears away in time the American 
student will doubtless begin again his 
mad rush for the other side, pitifully 
unprepared in many cases, and often 
drawn into the maelstrom of music 
which he encounters there, clinging 
blindly to a straw. The student needs 
years of musical development to fit him 
to be discriminating enough to choose 
the right teacher, when he has made the 
tremendous sacrifice often necessary to 
reach his desired haven. I heard in- 
stances of misdirected energy among 
American students in Berlin this last 
year which would have wrung tears from 
stones. The great pianist is not always 
a great teacher by any manner of 
means, and why indeed should we ex- 
pect him to be, since both arts require 
a lifetime to perfect? 


Piano Wizards as Teachers 


These great pianists, however, who 
annually tour our land, make themselves 
felt in the most convincing manner 
throughout the country, and when at the 
end of their tours they flee back to 
Europe it seems to me an entirely natural 
thing that the teacher and_ student 
should flee after them, moved and in- 
spired as they have been by this master 
of the pianoforte. It is not Europe they 
seek, but “music,” as impersonated in 
this wizard who works his will on audi- 
ence and piano alike. It may indeed be 
that their very need might be more fully 
met by some teacher in their own coun- 
try who is patiently and unobtrusively 
working in his studio in the highest in- 
terest of art, too busy to desert a class 
for the exploiting of his powers over the 
country, and he may be too much of a 
teacher to be a virtuoso. 

Musical powers in my own country 
first drove me to Europe some years ago, 
by refusing me an advance in salary 
until I had “been abroad,” the ocean 
voyage seeming to be quite all that was 
necessary to obtain the advance, and 
musical results quite a secondary con- 
sideration. It is this senseless idea 
against which MusIcAL AMERICA has 
made such a vigorous and timely cam- 
paign, at the same time not desiring I 
am sure, that we should cut ourselves 
off entirely from a great source of in- 
spiration and development by associa- 
tion with the greatest artists of the time. 

If, when the time is ripe and oppor- 
tunity offers, the able institutions of 
our land could see their way clear to 
enlarging their scope and influence ‘by 
bringing to our shores some of the 
teachers and artists of international 
fame and recognized worth, thereby aid- 
ing in the campaign of keeping our 
students at home and strengthening the 
cause of American music, it would be 
well. Each Spring and Summer Europe 
has been scoured for stars for our opera, 
often for conductors for our orchestras 
—why not for great teachers for our 
students who are willing to endure any 
sacrifice, almost to the point of going 
without food and fire in order to main- 


tain themselves in a foreign land to 
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obtain the lessons which they feel, right- 
ly or wrongly, will most fit them to be 
a credit to their art and to their country? 
I repeat, it is not Europe they have 
been seeking. 
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SOPRANO’S VILLA 
IN BELGIUM NOW 
A WAR HOSPITAL 

















Alice Verlet, the French Soprano (Standing), 
and Mrs. Robert E. Nolker, American So- 
prano, at Former’s Villa at Uccle, Near 
Brussels, Belgium. The Picture Was Taken 
Shortly Before the Outbreak of War, and 
the Villa Has Since Been Turned Into a 
Hospital. 


LONDON, Sept. 11.—Among the refu- 
gees recently arrived from Paris is Mrs. 
Robert E. Nolker, a soprano, of St. 
Louis, who has been studying for some 
time on the Continent. She managed 
with great difficulty to leave Paris, 
whither she had gone at the beginning 
of the war from the charming villa of 
the French soprano, Mme. Alice Verlet, 
at Uccle, Belgium, a small town just 





outside Brussels. Two other guests at 
the villa during her stay were the emi- 
nent French composer, M. Pons, and the 
French Minister, M. Clemenceau, who 
had with them a new national anthem, 
written in collaboration, the words by 
the minister and the setting by M. Pons. 
Before Mrs. Nolker left she witnessed a 
great part of the Belgian mobilization. 
Soon after the outbreak of war Mme. 
Verlet’s villa was commandeered for use 
as a hospital. Mme. Verlet is now in 
Paris, but is expected to arrive soon in 
London. a Pe 


SALT LAKE SEASON OPENS 





Young Artists in An Engaging Program 
at First Concert 


SALT LAKE City, Sept. 19.—A recital 
given on September 16 in the Tabernacle 
Auditorium by David Reese, tenor, with 
Lydia White, harpist; John J. McClellan, 
organist, and the Tabernacle Choir, as 
assisting artists, marked the opening of 
the local musical season. Mr. Reese 
charmed his audience with a program of 
unusual interest. His voice was heard 
to advantage in “Cielo e mar” from “La 
Gioconda,” an aria from “Manon” and 
some Handel numbers. Lydia White was 
heard in two harp numbers, Hassel- 
mans’s “Priere” and the “Legende” by 
Cable. Her interpretations evinced sin- 
cerity and erudition. Mr. McClellan de- 
lighted his audience with three organ 
solos, including numbers by Chauvet and 
Westerhout. The organist was an ex- 
cellent accompanist throughout the even- 
ing. 

The Tabernacle choir, under the di- 
rectorship of Evan Stephens, was heard 
in three numbers. Miss White and Mr. 
Reese have left for the East to continue 
their musical activities, the latter to ap- 
pear in light opera in New York, and 
Miss White as a player with the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra. Z. A. S. 





Samuel B. Garton, who formerly man- 
aged the Chicago Choir Bureau, has 
been engaged by the Fisk Teachers’ 
Agency as head of its music department. 
Mr. Garton has just returned to Chi- 
cago from a concert trip to the coast. 

Mme. Florence Mulford, the contralto, 
will be heard in joint recital with Evan 
Williams, tenor, at Morristown, N. J., 
on October 16. 
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MINNESOTA ARTISTS HOME AFTER STUDY ABROAD 




















Minnesota Section of Oscar Seagle Pupils at Seagle Residence, Bramber, England. Left to 


right: Clement Campbell, Clara Williams, 
Miss Holmquist and Harry Phillips. 


St PAUL, MINN., Sept. 19.—One re- 
turned traveler unaffected by the 
fortunes of war is Harry Phillips, basso 
cantante of St. Paul and Minneapolis. 
Mr. Phillips has been spending a period 
of study with Oscar Seagle at Bramber, 
near Brighton, England, returning on 
the St. Paul as per schedule. 

A Minnesota colony of Seagle pupils 
at Bramber included, beside Mr. Phil- 
lips, the following Minneapolis contin- 
gent: Clement Campbell, Clara Wil- 
liams, Eleanor Poehler, Jessie Gaylord 
and Miss Holmquist, the last named a 
sister of the American basso, Gustav 
Holmquist, who also was a figure among 
the musicians at the English resort. 

Mr. Phillips is enthusiastic over the 
benefits of his study with Mr. Seagle. 
Upon being advised to carry on his con- 
cert work and teaching from an Eastern 
center, Mr. Phillips emphatically speaks, 
not only for America for American 
musicians, but for St. Paul and Min- 
neapolis for this particular American 
musician. 


Eleanor Poehler, Mr. Seagle, Jessie Gaylord, 


Bessie Parnell Weston is another St. 
Paul artist returning from across the 
water on schedule time to take her place 
among American concert pianists. 

A season with Rudolph Ganz, first in 
Berlin, afterward in Switzerland, in 
which latter place she was the only pupil 
accepted (Mr. Ganz refusing all others 
during his vacation), has served to en- 
thuse Mrs. Weston to warm appreciation 
of the output of Russian and American 
composers available for the pianist. 

Of American composers Mrs. Weston 
is particularly interested in Arthur 
Whiting, whose concerto she has pre- 
pared with Mr. Ganz for the concert 
platform. In the syncopated rhythm, 
such as Mr. Whiting employs, Mrs. 
Weston sees wonderful possibilities for 
developing our national character along 
artistic lines. Arne Oldberg is another 
American composer whose work deserves 
a wider recognition, Mrs. Weston states. 

Of Mrs. Weston’s preparation under 
Carl Heilmaier, the St. Paul piano 
teacher, Mr. Ganz, had many compli- 
mentary things to say. Fr. L. C. B. 





Cleveland Music School Opens Season 

CLEVELAND, OHIO, Sept. 26.—The West 
Side Musical College has opened for its 
fourteenth season with a _ satisfactory 
registration of pupils. The college has 
an extensive curriculum and aims to offer 
instruction to pupils in the regular pre- 
paratory, intermediate and advanced 
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Four Leading American Orchestras 
THE NEW YORK PHILHARMONIC 


THE CINCINNATI SYMPHONY 
Dr. Ernst Kunwald, Conductor 


THE ST. LOUIS SYMPHONY 


THE MINNEAPOLIS SYMPHONY 
Emil Oberhoffer, Conductor 


have engaged THE AMERICAN PIANIST 
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The NEW YORK TRIBUNE, Jan. 29, 1914: x 
“Mr. Kasner plays with great skill, with much musicianly 
taste, with poise and with understanding of his instrument.” 


120 East 85th Street, New York | , 
SUMMA TR 


courses and also to those in the aca- 
demic and post-graduate departments. 
There is also a normal course from 
which a number of pupils are graduated 
each season. In addition to piano, vio- 
lin, vocal and ’cello departments under 
able instructors there is one devoted to 
instruction in the playing of band in- 
struments. 
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NEW TRINITY AUDITORIUM 
IN LOS ANGELES OPENED 


Organ Recital Inaugural Performance in 
Hall that Will House Behymer 
Attractions 


Los ANGELES, Sept. 23.—When it was 
announced last Spring that Temple Audi- 
torium would be taken from the Behymer 
management and turned into a moving 
picture theater there was considerable 
speculation as to what Los Angeles 
would do to house artist concerts this 
season. L. E. Behymer answered this 
by obtaining the management of the new 
Trinity Auditorium, which opened to the 
public this week. 


The opening concert was an organ re- 
cital by Arthur Blakeley, formerly of 
Pasadena, assisted by | ev Rieger, 
formerly of Hammerstein’s forces, so- 
prano, and Juan de la Cruz, a local bari- 
tone. The vocal numbers were operatic 
and oratorio selections. 


Inasmuch as the organ pipes were not 
half in place, Mr. Blakeley’s abilities and 
the capacities of the instrument were not 
tested to any extent. 

The second night the chorus of Trin- 


ity Church, with members of the Lebe- 
gott People’s Chorus, gave a good part 
of Haydn’s “The Creation.” The direc- 
tor was Eugene E. Davis and the solo- 
ists were Marie Carter McGee, soprano; 
Laura Estelle Cadmus, soprano; Thomas 
C. Barr, tenor, and Anthony E. Carlson, 
bass, with Arthur Blakeley at the organ. 
The chorus under Dr. Davis numbered 
about 150. The attendance at both 
affairs was small. 


The beauty and accommodations of the 
Auditorium caused many favorable com- 
ments. It seats about 2,300. When the 
organ is completed it is said that it will 
be one of the largest in the West. Mr. 
Behymer takes hold next week and in 
a short time the artists of his three 
Philharmonic courses will begin to be 
heard in this house. The symphony con- 
certs and vocal club concerts will also 
be given there. W. F. G. 





The recent joint appearance of Louise 
Day and Valerie Deuscher, at a musicale 
given in the residence of Mr. and Mrs. 
Thomas R. Proctor, Utica, N. Y., was 
attended with unusual success. Their 
program was composed of German folk 
songs, Irish country songs, old English 
songs and French chansons. 


SOPHIE TRAUBMANN WIFE 
OF AN ALLEGED BIGAMIST 


Schroeder, the Husband, Said to Have 
Been Twice Married Previously— 
Disappears in London 


Mme. Sophie Traubmann, the New 
York opera singer and teacher, was mar- 
ried in City Hall, New York, on Sep- 
tember 1 to a man named George Albert 
Schroeder, who, according to the London 
correspondent of the New York Times, is 
alleged to have two other wives living, 
one in Boston and one in London. 

The Times correspondent states that 
Mme. Traubmann arrived in England 
with Schroeder aboard the Campania 
on September 24. When Schroeder 
stepped off the boat train at Euston sta- 
tion, London, a woman, who said she 
was his English wife, was there to meet 
him, and while she was comparing 
notes with Mme. Traubmann Schroeder 
jumped into a taxicab and disappeared. 
Scotland Yard detectives are said to be 
looking for him. 

Mme. Traubmann told the Times rep- 
resentative that she first met Schroeder, 
who was a captivating talker with 
artistic tastes, while traveling from Lon- 
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(For Six Seasons Pupil of Rafael Joseffy.) 


Metropolitan Opera House Bldg., Room 26, Fridays. 
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FLORENCE BJORNSTADE 


PIANO INSTRUCTION 


Classes in Theory and History of Music, 80 W. 
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ELIZABETH CLARK-SLEIGHT 
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MARY HISSEM DE MOSS 


Address, 106 West 90th Street, New York. 
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Mgt. Haensel & Jones, Aeolian Hall. 


WILLIAM J, FALK 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Address, 292 W. 92d Street New York 
Telephone: 6919 Riverside 


THOMAS FARMER ~~ warrroxe 


Engaged for St. Paul by Handel Society, London, 
May 12th. 


2102 Broadway, New York City. 


JESSIE 6. FENNER 


Mezzo-Soprano—Teacher of Singing 
15 West 36th Street, New York 
Telephone 3873 Greeley 


HENRY T. FLECK 


Head Musical Department, 
Normal College, New York. 
68th St. and Park Ave. - - - - Tel. 


JOHN WALTER HALL 


TEACHER OF SINGING 


843-844 Carnegie Hall 
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ELLIS CLARK HAMMANN 


PIANIST 
1716 Chestnut St., Philadelphia 


SUE HARVARD soprano 


Concert—Oratorio—Recital 
Miiller Bersetstr. 43 Dresden, Germany 
Comaductor of savew 1VitK 


H. R, HUMPHRIES Banks Glee Club. 


PRODUCTION AND THE 
ART OF SINGING. 
Pupils prepared for Church, Concert, and Oratorio. 
Address Carnegie Hall, New York. 


MINNA KAUFMANN 


VOCAL INSTRUCTION—Lehmann Methods 
CONCERTS and RECITALS 
HOLLY, Secretary. Studio, 866-867 Carnegie Hall, New York 


MAURICE LAFARGE 


PREPARES FOR OPERA AND CONCERT 
Specialist in Style and French Lyric Diction; 

Summer Course, Harrison, Me., July and August. 

NEW YORK STUDIO: 15 W. 36th STREET 


ORPHEE LANGEVIN .,....:3° concert recitals 


Teacher of Singing. 
Specialist in French Lyric Diction. 
Studio 16 METROPOLITAN OPERA HOUSE 
Phone 1274 Bryant 1425 Broadway New York 


MARIE STONE LANGSTON . 


CON TRALTO—Oratorio—Concert—Recitals 
Address: 3301 Hamilton Street, Philadelphia 


Dr. FRANKLIN LAWSON, Tenor 


VOICE SPECIALIST 
Aeolian Hall Tel. 6244 Bryant. 


WASSILI LEPS 


AND HIS ORCHESTRA, 
Willow Grove, Summer 1914. Other engagements 
booking. Address The Powelton, Philadelphia. 
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J, MASSELL VOICE PLACING 


Specialist in breathing. Opera and 
Concert Repertoire. 


MetropolitanOperaHouseBlde.,N.Y. Tel. Bryant 1274 
Tea~her of Piano 


McMILLAN, GEORGE L. "stc'Hi.teny 


Pupil of Joseffy and Stojowsky. New York Studio, 
152 W. 86th St. New Rochelle Studio, 91 Man- 
hattan Ave., Rochelle Park. 


MR, and MRS, JOHN DENNIS MEHAN 


Season 1914-15 opens Sept. 21st. 
_ Until Sept. 19th, Tel. Coney Island 2267. 
Suite 70, Carnegie Hall, N. Y.—Tel. Columbus 5946 


MRS. LAURA E. MORRILL 


SCIENTIFIC VOICE CULTURE—Studio: 
Aeolian Hall, West 42nd Street, New York. 


HATTIE CLAPPER MORRIS 


TEACHER OF SINGING IN ALL BRANCHES 
1730 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
Sole Teacher of Margaret Keyes. 
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CARLO NI COSI at the CENTURY OPERA 


Coaching for Opera in French, Italian and English 
Address Century Opera House, New York. 


LILLIAN SHERWOOD NEWKIRK 


TEACHER OF SINGING 


Wed and Sat., 1425 Broadway, New York. 
Mail Address: 11 Morgan Ave., Norwalk, Conn, 


PHILADELPHIA CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 


Managing Directors: D. Hendrik Ezerman, H. 
van den Beemt, W. LeRoy Fraim, 
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toire. Lyric diction in French, German, English. 
Italian. Special courses for restoring injured voices. 


Circulars on application. ie 
Stuuio, 53 East 34th St., New York Tel. 2229 Williamsburg 


CARL M. ROEDER TEACHER OF PIANO 


Studio; 607-608 Carnegie Hall, N. Y. Phone: 1350 Columbus 


Residence: 423 East 140th St., N. Y. 
Phone: 940 W. Melrose 


MR, and MRS. EDMUND SEVERN 
VOICE, VIOLIN, PIANO, THEORY 
131 West 56th St. Phone 2503 Columbus 


HERBERT FOSTER SPRAGUE 


Organist and Choir Master, Trinity Church. 
ORGAN RECITALS. 
Address, Trinity Parish House, Toledo, O. 


The STERNBERG SCHOOL OF MUSIC, Inc. 


10 South 18th Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
H. E. NEWLIN, Secretary 
CONSTANTIN VON STERNBERG, President. 


WILLIAM STICKLES ‘*'*°"Fitrence, fly 


VOICE CULTURE Hof-Theater, Munich. Germany 
Pupils prepared for Opera, Oratorio, Concert. 
1028 AMolian Hall New York City 

PIANO HARMONY 


ARTHUR TREGINA ixsteumentation 
onefuncansce’ > WASHINGTON, 0.6, 


VAN YORX, THEO, = Tenor 


STUDIOS: 21 WEST 38th STREET, NEW YORK 
3701 Greeley 
TEACHES THIS SUMMER 


VIRGIL PIANO CONSERVATORY 


Mrs. A. M. Virgil, Director, 
42 West 76th St., New York 


FREDERIC WARREN 

















Late of Braggiotti Opera School 














TENOR Exponent of Jean de Reszke Method 
VOICE PRODUCTION 
BERLIN, W. 9 Prinz Regenten Str. 





CLAUDE WARFORD 


TENOR and TEACHER 
Metropolitan Opera House, 1425 Broadway, N. Y. 
Telephone, Bryant 1274. 


EDWIN WICKENHOEFER viotinist 


INSTRUCTOR Von Ende School of Music 
STUDIOS: 847 Broad St., Newark, N. J. 
30 Cottage St., South Orange, N. J 








MRS, WM, S, NELSON ZESCHER OF 


SINGING 
19 E. 43d-St., N. Y. Tuesdays, Fridays and Wed. 
Mornings. Mondays and Thursdays, 29 Chelsea 


Place, East Orange, N. J. 





MME. _ RITA, CONTRALTO. 


WILBOU RN WILLETTE, Pianist-Composer 
Unique combination recitals. Separate Engage- 


ments. Instruction. ; 
Studio: 201 Fuller Blidg., Philadelphia, Pa. 





don to New York in August, and that 
they were married as soon as_ they 
reached New York. Schroeder repre- 
sented himself as engaged in film pro- 
motion in London and New York and 
said that he had other large interests 
in London. In _ Cleveland, where 
Schroeder went to visit his brothers, 
Mme. Traubmann said that she was 
greeted with the announcement that she 
had married a bigamist with a wife now 
earning her own living in Boston and a 
son living with his father’s family in 
Cleveland. The Times’s story, quoting 
Mme. Traubmann, continues: 

“Schroeder made no bones about the 
matter. He confessed in front of me 
and his entire family that he was still 
married. I was almost insane with 
shame and mortification, but we jour- 
neyed back to New York together and 
completed preparations for the earliest 
possible departure for Europe. I de- 
sired to hush the matter up in America 
by coming to Europe and letting it blow 
over.” 

Mme. Traubmann added that Schroeder 
was almost penniless in New York and 
that she paid for their passage back to 
England. 

There was a dramatic scene when 
Schroeder’s two wives met at the sta- 
tion in London and, following Schroeder’s 
disappearance in a taxicab, the two 
women drove to a police station and 
requested Scotland Yard to hunt for 
Schroeder, both intending to join in in- 
owe criminal proceedings against 

im. 

Mme. Traubmann, who has been a 
widow for six years, has a daughter 
about fifteen years old. 





Max Jacobs and Mmes. Hassler-Fox and 
Moreland in New York Concert 


Opening his season of concert work 
again Max Jacobs, the New York vio- 
linist, appeared at a concert at Forward 
Hall, New York, on September 22, 
assisted by Regina Hassler-Fox, con- 
tralto, and Edna Moreland, soprano. In 
Corelli’s “Folia” Mr. Jacobs made a 
splendid impression, his style being well 
suited to the old Italian music. This he 
duplicated in Tschaikowsky’s “Sérénade 
Melancolique” and the Zarzycki Ma- 
zurka, a “Song without Words,” by Ira 
Jacobs; Zimbalist’s “Russian Dance” and 
Kreisler’s “Schén Rosmarin.” He was 
much applauded. 

Mme. Hassler-Fox displayed her fine 
voice in a group of songs by Reichardt, 
Strauss and Speaks and the “Habanera” 
from Bizet’s “Carmen,” and Miss More- 
land in a “Bohéme” air, and a group of 
songs by Ira Jacobs, “Joy,” “Sorrow” 
and “Disappointment,” which were much 
admired. Ira Jacobs was the accom- 
panist for the artists and was singled 
out for especial commendation for his 
compositions. 





Dent Mowrey Finds Nevada Miners 


Open to Appeal of Best Music 


ELy, Nevada, Sept. 24.—After motor- 
ing across the “great American desert” 
with their own camp outfit Mr. and Mrs. 
Dent Mowrey appeared last night in 
Ely to a crowded house of miners and 
mining magnates. Most of the auditors 
were artistic enough to digest thorough- 
ly the stiff program presented, including 
several Brahms numbers, a _ Chopin 
group, which contained the B Flat Minor 
Sonata, some Beethoven numbers, etc. 
Mr. Mowrey had intended to return to 
Paris on November 1, but under present 
conditions he will remain in America. 
Mr. and Mrs. Mowrey expect to reach 
San Francisco by the first week in 
October. 


Hl} 








Incorporated in 1910 by the BOARD 
OF REGENTS of the State of New 
York. 

METROPOLITAN OPERA HOUSE, 
1425 Broadway, New York. 
IMPORTANT 
All graduates made self-support- 

ing through the singing voice. 
Students developed vocally, mu- 
sically and dramatically. 
SPECIAL 
Dalcroze Department to bring out 
latent faculties for rhythm. 
Mme. Anna E. Ziegler, Director 
N. B.—The Ziegler Institute of Normal 


Singing is the only school in which the 
director tekes personal responsibility for 
all voices, 


Private Les- 


School opens October. Ist. 
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HADLEY ORCHESTRA STRENGTHENED 





—Mansfeldt Piano Recital 





Important Additions Made to Personnel of San Francisco Organ- 
ization—Two Musical Societies Resume Activities for Season 








Bureau of Musical America, 
No. 376 Sutter Street, 
San Francisco, Sept. 23, 1914. 

ENRY HADLEY. director of the 

San Francisco Symphony Orches- 

tra, has returned from the East and is 

hard at work getting his musicians in 

readiness for the new season. The 

organization has been strengthened by 

the engagement of these new members: 

Kajetn Attl, harpist, a Bohemian, grad- 

uate of Prague University; Julius Gold 

and William Hofman, violins; Walter 

Hornig, French horn; Ernest Kubit- 

scheck, first bassoon, during the last 

three years of the Covent Garden Opera 

Orchestra, and Adolf Bertram, first 

oboe, on leave of absence from Sousa’s 
Band. 
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Organ 
Recitals 


Openings of | 
New Organs | 


EDWARD 


RECHLIN 


CONCERT ORGANIST 


Alexandre Guilmant said: 

“I have given lessons on the organ to 
Mr. Edward Rechlin and am happy to 
say that | have been extremely satis- 
fied with his studies. He is an excel- 
lent organist, fine musician and pos- 
sesses a splend'd execution.’”’ 

A. GUILMANT. 


SPRING TOUR NOW BOOKING 


For open dates address 
MR. RECHLIN, 51 East 87th St., N. Y: 
Tel. Lenox 3300. 
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Now booking 
for the 
Season 
1914-15 


Tour of the 
most pular 


Tenors. 


Address: 


Bs Wolfsohn Bureau 
” 1 West 34th St., 
New York 


EVAN WILLIAMS 
ANN IVINS 


Lyric Soprano 


Management: R. E. JOHNSTON 
1451 Broadway, New York City 














LUDWIG 


SCHMIDT 


BRILLIANT YOUNG VIOLINIST 


Mgt. R. E. JOHNSTON, 1451 Broadway 
New York City 


FRANCIS ROGERS 


BARITON E—Recital, Oratorio, Concert 
Management: 
LOUDON CHARLTON Carnegie Hall 


Also a few serious pupils at his residence-studio. 
563 Park Ave., N. E. Corner of 62d Street. 








= BAUERKELLE 

u BA K R 
D Violinist 

O CONCERTS RECITALS 
L “He is to be ranked among the real artists.” 
BF —London Times. 


Address c/o Musical America, N. Y. 


The concerts will be given in the Cort 
Theater, as in previous years, but it is 
probable that the new Municipal Audi- 
torium may be available the latter part 
of the season. An interesting feature 
of the opening concert, October 23, will 
be the first of Kalinnikow’s two sym- 
phonies, the G Minor, which has never 
been played in San Francisco. Mr. Had- 
ley states that the “no encore” rule will 
be strictly enforced. In order to bring 
symphony music to the great mass of 
music-lovers who are unable to attend 
the regular concerts, an especially at- 
tractive program is planned for a free 
open-air concert to be given in Golden 
Gate Park some Sunday afternoon dur- 
ing the Winter. 

The management of the orchestra is 
being carried on this year by the fol- 
lowing officers: President, W. B. Bourn; 
vice-president, Richard M. Tobin; treas- 
urer, John D. McKee; secretary, John 
Rothschild; governors, Dr. A. Barkan, 
E. D. Beylard, Antoine Borel, W. B. 
Bourne, J. W. Byrne, C. H. Crocker, 
William H. Crocker, F. P. Deering, J. D. 
Grant, Frank W. Griffin, E. S. Heller, 
I. W. Hellman, Jr., A. C. Kains, J. B. 
Levinson, John D. McKee, Joseph D. 
Redding, John Rothschild, Dr. Grant 
Selfridge, Leon Sloss, Sigmund Stern, 


Dr. Stanley Stillman and Richard M. 
Tobin. 


Musical Club New Season 


The San Francisco Musical Club be- 
gan its season with a Thursday morning 
concert in the Colonial Ballroom of the 
Hotel St. Francis, the program being 
given by Mrs. Melville Herzog, pianist; 
Mrs. J. Reginald Mackay and Mrs. 
George C. Winchester, sopranos; Valesca 
Schorcht, violinist, and Adeline Wellen- 
dorf, pianist. Miss Wellendorf is chair- 
man of the program committee. Other 
new officers of the club are: President, 
Mrs. John W. Hoyt; recording secretary, 
Mrs. Wallace W. Briggs; corresponding 
secretary, Mrs. Richard I. Howitt; busi- 
ness secretary, Mrs. Randolph V. Whit- 
ing; treasurer, Mrs. Frank J. Cooper. 

This evening’s concert in the St. 


Francis marked the renewal of activi- 
ties in the Pacific Musical Society, an 
organization which holds a foremost 
place in the city and which has a mem- 
bership probably not exceeded by that 
of any similar society in the West. The 
program consisted of two groups of tenor 
solos by A. F. Bulotti, operatic arias by 
Iole Pastori, soprano; piano solos by 
Ashley Pettis, and Mozart’s Concerto in 
D Minor, arranged for two pianos and 
a string quintet. In the performance of 
the Concerto the pianists were Mrs. 
David Hirschler and Ashley Pettis, and 
the quintet members were Carolyn 
Augusta Nash and Ethel Austin, vio- 
lins; Edna Cadwallader, viola; Miss M. 
Ebert Randolph, ’cello, and Oscar Geof- 
frion, contra bass. Accompanists for the 
singers were Uda Waldrop and Gyula 
Ormay. May Sinsheimer is the acting 
president of the society. On the new 
list of officers are the names of Mrs. 
Aurelia Buckingham, vice-president; 
Mrs. Horace Brown, corresponding sec- 
retary; Mrs. William Ritter, recording 
secretary, and Mrs. Henry Manheim, 
treasurer. The directors are Mrs. Toby 
Schussler, Mrs. Lane Leonard, Mrs. 
William Henry Banks, Mrs. David 


Hirschler, Mrs. Eugene Elkus, Mrs. 
Margaret May, Carolyn Augusta Nash, 
Amy Waters Deane and Mrs. Robert A. 
Morrissey. 


Saslavsky in the West 


Alexander Saslavsky, the well known 
New York violinist; Albert De Voto, the 
pianist, and Herbert Riley, a_ highly 
talented young ’cellist of this city, met 
with gratifying success in their Summer 
work at Denver and now the trio has 
been transplanted to San Francisco. In 
a recent recital the three delighted their 
first local audience with the Schubert 
Trio in B Flat Major, op. 99; the 
Brahms Sonata, for ’cello and piano, 
and César Franck’s Sonata, for violin 
and piano, and Tschaikowsky’s Trio in 
A Minor, op. 50. 

Mr. and Mrs. Hugo Mansfeldt are 
making a brilliant success of their series 
of piano recitals in the new Sequoia Club 
Hall. Last night the second program 
was offered. There was hardly a vacant 
seat, and the audience, made up largely 
of pianists, was demonstrative in ap- 
plause. Mr. Mansfeldt has been leading 
virtuoso of the West for fully two gen- 
erations. 








Frieda Hempel Gives Golden Tones 
to Aid Sufferers of Fatherland 





Among the Metropolitan opera stars 
who found themselves stranded by the 
war just at the outbreak of hostilities 
was Frieda Hempel, the soprano. Miss 
Hempel was in Sils Maria in the Swiss 
Engadin, spending her vacation mountain 
climbing and camping, with a trusted 
guide. She undertook a trip to the 
French Alps when war was declared. 


Everybody travelling in those parts was 
looked upon as a spy and foe. Two 
nights the beautiful German singer had 
to hide in one of the miniature shelter 
houses, as all passes had been closed by 
French Alpine troops. Finally a chiv- 
alrous lieutenant passed the fair enemy 
and her guide through the French lines, 
and Miss Hempel was overjoyed to reach 
the Fatherland again without being de- 
tained a prisoner of war. 

On August 31 Miss Hempel wrote a 
letter from Berlin to her American con- 
cert manager, Annie Friedburg, in which 
she declares: “Germany is one big fam- 
ily. You see flags everywhere. I per- 
sonally have two at my window—a Ger- 





CARL V. LACHMUND 


DOWNTOWN STUDIO AT STEINWAY HALL, 109 EAST 14th STREET 
Appointment by Letter 


A special course for Concert Pianists and Teachers 


‘‘Liszt’s Methods and Traditional Interpretations’’ 


embodying suggestions as made by this great composer and master of pianists to a class embracing Rosen- 


thal, D’Albert, Friedheim, Reisenauer, 
years’ post-graduate course with Liszt at Weimar. 


Among his many noted and successful pupils are: 
J. Bodewald Lampe, composer of ‘‘Creole Belles,”’ 


Sauer and other fellow students, during Carl V. Lachmund’s three 


etc., chief editor with Jerome Remick Co., publishers ; 


Charles Gilbert Spross, popular composer and accompanist; F'lorence McMillan, accompanist for Leo Slezak 


and other opera stars; Clothilde Eggert, Normal College (2500 girls) ; 


Bronx district; Sarah A. 


Clara Martinez supervisor music, 


Hadley, composer (over 100 songs); Lena Kimball, teacher, N for ‘ : 
for the Blind; Corina Henriquez, concert pianist, Sucnes Ayres, S. & 3 uae uae takahar. Hamee 


Louise Kimball, teacher, Female 


Seminary, Petersburg, Va.; Clarence A. Davies, late director of music, Columbia University, Oregon: Gl 
, 29 . ’ s > A - ‘ On | anna 
Baker Leach, directress Conservatory of Music, Richford, Vt.; Avis L. Benton, Alberta Camebell, Ina Wat. 


kins, University of Oregon. 


Hungarian-Slav Music 


Unique and Fascinating 
Excl. MANACEMENT 


Laszlo Schwartz, 1170 8’way, N.Y. 








and Havana 





RAMON BLANCHART 


The GREAT ARTIST and MASTER of VOCAL ART 


Leading BARITONE of greatest opera houses in World—America, 


Italy, Russia, France, Germany, Spain, Portugal, Argentina, Mexico 


Head of Operatic Dept., N. E. Conservatory of Music. 

Member of BOSTON OPERA CO. 

Voice placing and operatic coach in 4 languages. 

Studiosin NEW YORK and BOSTON For Private Lessons address: 
53 University Road, BROOKLINE, MASS. 


(Mr. Blanchart will accept a limited number of pupils to live at his residence.) 
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The New York American, Jan. 15, 1914: 


“Mr. Overton is a technician of more than ordinary 
skill. His tone has delightful quality.” 


OVERTON 


The Young American Violinist 


Management: ANTONIA SAWYER, 1425 Broadway, N. Y. 


JAIME 

















man and an Austrian. And our soldiers 
—how happy they are to go to the front. 
Some of my working men are so anxious 
to fight that I cannot halt them. 

“I contributed all my Belgian decora- 
tions and medals to the Red Cross to be 
sold. I feed some children and I bring 
cigars to our soldiers. I was fortunate 
to be able to help some widows and or- 
phans. I gave all my spare time to the 
opera, and I am now singing at every 
benefit performance arranged for the 
victims of the war. Am I not right to 
give as much of the ‘gold in my throat’— 
as you used to say—to this splendid 
cause? And, dear friend, millions do and 
think the same as I.” 





Spiering Opens New York Studio 


Theodore Spiering, the American vio- 
linist-conductor, who recently arrived in 
America will, for the present, have his 
studios and residence at the Hotel Wel- 
lington, New York. 





MOLIERE 
Vocal 
Culture 


Five years in 
Grand Opera in 
Berlin, Ham- 
burg and other 
principal cities 
of Europe. 

Willshortly 


open studio in 


New York City. 






Address: 
426 Pelham Road 
New Rochelle, N. Y- 











FLORENCE 


McMILLAN 


ACCOMPANIST—COACH—ORGANIST 


Slezak Tours, 1912-13-14 
Matzenauer Tour, 1913-14 


226 West 129th Street - New York 
Tel. 4870 Morningside 


DUNNING SYSTEM ‘eee 








Normal training classes for teachers will be con- 
ducted by Mrs. Carrie Louise Dunning in Portland, 
Ore., June 22d; in Chicago, Aug. 10th; New York 
City, Sept. 14th. For particulars and booklet, ad- 
dress 11 West 36th St., New York City. By Mrs. 
Zay Rector Bevitt, April 20th, June 20th, Aug. 
20th, at San Diego, Calif. Address 3914 Third St., 
San Diego, Calif. By Miss Mary Armstrong, Feb. 
20th, May 20th. July 2nd, at Asheville, N. C 


Address Propylaeum, Indianapolis, Ind. 


F AUSTIN 


O America’s Violinist 





E Engaged Soloist 
Maine Festivals, 1914 
N Address: 


C 133 East 34th St., New York 
FE] Phone, Murray Hill, 2239 


RODERICK 
WHITE 
Violinist 
For information apply to 


DRIGGS & LE MASSENA, INC. 
501 FIFTH AVE. New York 
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LONDON HAS HOPES OF BECOMING GREAT MUSIC CENTER 


Least Affected among European Cities, It Is Expected to Be First to Recover from Effects of the 
War—tThree Organizations Now Giving Opera in English in London—A Gilbert and Sullivan 


Season 


London Office of Musical America, 
36 Maiden Lane, Strand, W. C., 
September 18, 1914. 


FEW weeks ago there could have 
been no possibility of ranking 
London musically with Berlin, Paris, 
Vienna, Dresden, Munich or Milan. 
Now, however, when momentous happen- 
ings have altered the aspect of life in 
these recognized shrines of the Muse, 
leaving London relatively unaffected, the 
suggestion that an English city can be 
metamorphosed into one of the world’s 
music centers appears less a subject for 
doubting. 
In the past London has undoubtedly 
suffered from its very magnitude, for 


where, in Berlin, Dresden, Munich, etc., 
there have always been recognized parts 
of the city in which teachers and stud- 
ents of music have sought residence, 
thereby creating the indefinable and 
eagerly sought “musical atmosphere,” 
such a factor has been absent in Lon- 
don, where teachers and students are 
scattered indiscriminately throughout its 
vast area and swallowed up among its 
millions of inhabitants. 

Recently the writer had occasion to 
speak with an American teacher who 


R. Alice Rich 


Teacher of Piano 


Soloist and Accompanist 
Fourteen Years Experience. 


In Berlin Season of 1913-14. 
Exponent of ground work of Arthur 


Schnabel’s distinguished “school” of 
piano playing in Berlin 
STUDIO 25 WEST 84th STREET 
Telephone 7514 Schuyler New York City 

















Mme. Rosa Olitzka, 
Celebrated Russian Contralto 
ASSISTED BY 


Kathleen Hart, Soprano 


Exclusive Management West of Cleveland 
(By special arrangement R. E. Johnston) 


Elizabeth Rothwell Wolff, 


Soprano 


From Royal Court Theatre Darmstadt 
Walter Henry Rothwell at the piano, condr. 
St. Paul Symphony Orchestra 


AND 
Miss Edna Gunnar Peterson, 


Pianist 


Mr. Albert Borroff, 


Basso-Cantante 
Lecture Recitals, Oratorio 


Mme. Cora Kempre, Soprano 
Fresh from European Operatic Triumphs 


Miss Esther May Plumb, 


Contralto 
Recitals, Oratorio 


Mr. Ridgley Hudson, Tenor 


Recitals, Oratorio 


Miss Clara Williams, Soprano 
Oratorio 


Miss Celene Loveland 
Piano Lecture Recitals 


AND 


Metropolitan Grand Opera 
Quartette 





EXCLUSIVE MANAGEMENT 


Gertrude V. O’Hanlon 


Cable Building, Chicago, III. 


has been gathering to his studio pupils 
from all parts of the world during a 
nine years’ residence here, and he con- 
fessed that it was altogether unintel- 
ligible to him why London, with its 
great artistic traditions, its associations 
with all the great names of the musical 
world, its well filled and well patronized 
concert season and its splendid operatic 


performances, should for so long have 


remained excluded from the list of the 
world’s recognized music centers. The 
same teacher was enthusiastic about 
London’s chances for the future in this 
respect, and predicted a boom in mat- 
ters musical when the great readjust- 
ment should be made, declaring that, 
as London had been the least affected, 
it would assuredly be the first to re- 
cover. 

Operatic enterprise is certainly not 
lacking in London at the moment, for, 
with the announcement of a three weeks’ 
season of Gilbert and Sullivan opera by 
the D’Oyly Carte Company this week, 
we shall have the choice of no fewer 
than three different organizations de- 
voting their energies to opera in the 
vernacular. The program for the open- 
ing week of the D’Oyly Carte season 
will include “The Mikado,” “Patience,” 
“Tolanthe” and “The Gondoliers.” 

The Promenade Concerts at Queen’s 
Hall continue their highly successful 
course. Next week’s program will con- 
tain three new songs, with orchestra, by 
Felix H. White as well as a “Wedding 
March,” by Aurelio Giorni, a young 
Italian musician, pupil of Sgambati. 
Another novelty will be Oskar Borsdorf’s 
“Glaucus and Ione,” a dramatic fantasy 
based on Bulwer Lytton’s novel, “The 
Last Days of Pompeii.” The composer 
himself will conduct. 

Musicians are very much to the fore 
these days in keeping aglow the spark 
of patriotism as well as aiding in re- 
lieving distress among the sufferers from 
the war. Maggie Teyte, the English so- 
prano, who will leave for her American 
tour very soon, has been giving her 
services at the Empire Theater, where 
she has aroused tremendous enthusiasm 
by her singing of a new recruiting song, 
“Your King and Country Want You,” 
by Paul Rubens. 

Edward Stoll has announced a series 
of Sunday evening entertainments at the 
London Coliseum, the entire proceeds to 
be devoted to war charities with the 
Belgian Red Cross Society the first to 
benefit thereby. The first program will 
introduce, among other artists, Mme. 
Kirkby Lunn, the distinguished contralto 
of Covent Garden; Maggie Teyte, John 
McCormack, Plunket Greene and four 
Belgian artists from Antwerp, Arthur 
Steurbaut, first prize of the Royal Con- 
servatory of Ghent, first bass of the 
Antwerp Flemish Opera; Anton de Val- 
ley, first tenor of the Antwerp Royal 
French Theater; Jules Colbert, of the 
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‘The Lost Vocal Art . 
and Its Restoration’ 


Royal Flemish Conservatory of Ant- 
werp and first baritone of the Grand 
Theater of Verviers, and Julien Neuf- 
cour, of the Brussels Conservatory and 
conductor of the Antwerp Royal French 
Theater. 


A further relief concert is announced. 


by Isidor de Lara, at Claridge’s Hotel, 
in aid of the Fund for the Destitute 
Wives and Children of Frenchmen in 
England. Mme. Edvina, the soprano of 
Covent Garden and Boston, will appear 
at this concert and Mme. Kirkby Lunn 
and Thomas Beecham are also on the 
list. FRANCIS J. TUCKFIELD. 





Recital by Braun School Faculty in 
Reading, Pa. 


A successful recital was given on Sep- 
tember 24 by the faculty of the Braun 
School of Music, of Pottsville, Philadel- 
phia and Reading, Pa., of which Robert 
Braun is the director, at the Reading 
headquarters of the school. The par- 
ticipants were Mr. Braun, G. Francis 
Pyle, Frederick Gerhard, Carrie L. Betz 
and Miriam A. Hompe. The program 
was presented with artistic finish by the 
various artists. Mr. Braun’s interesting 
contributions included the Liszt Etude in 
D Flat and the Tschaikowsky-Pabst 
“Eugen Onegin.” 





Mrs. Putnam Griswold in Berlin 


SAN‘ FRANCISCO, Sept. 24.—Mrs. Put- 
nam Griswold, widow of the celebrated 
American opera singer, was in Konigs- 
berg when the war broke out, and is now 
in Berlin. Writing to San Francisco 
friends, she says of her experiences: 
“We reached Berlin last Friday, under 
great difficulties. We stayed in K6nigs- 
berg as long as possible, and left when 
the situation looked very serious. We 
had nine soldiers living with us, and 
cooking for them was great fun. We 
stored our furniture in a fireproof build- 
ing, brought as much baggage with us 
as possible, along with the maid and the 
dog, and have taken a small furnished 
flat here in Berlin until the trouble is 
over. We were thirty-two hours making 
a journey that usually takes seven.” 
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Musicians Return from 


Europe 


PHILADELPHIA, Sept. 28.—Philip H. 
Goepp, who is numbered among Phila- 
delphia’s best known musicians, and who 
furnishes the analytical notes for the 
Philadelphia Orchestra’s programs, has 
returned to this city from Europe, after 
some exciting experiences, including a 
narrow escape in Austria. He was about 
to be sent to a detention camp, when he 
was able to procure proper identification 
and made his way to Switzerland. He 
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Will Teach in New York Wednesdays 
J 1030 HOLIAN HALL 
=| TELEPHONE 810 BRYANT 
= A synopsis of ‘‘The Lost Vocal Art” will be mailed free 
— upon application. Address, 47 So. 17th St., Philadelphia, Pa 
= MR. SHAW WILL ARRANGE FOR VOICE TRIALS = 
= F BY APPOINTMENT = 
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LAURA COMBS 


Concert—S OPRAN O—Oratorio 


Personal Address: 


92 Gates Avenue, BROOKLYN, N. Y. 





Tel. 4280 Prospect 


sailed from .Marseilles. Edwin Evans, 
the Philadelphia baritone, also reached 
home about a week ago. Mr. Evans 
was visiting England and his native 
Wales, and had planned to make several 
concert and recital appearances in those 
two countries, and to travel somewhat 
extensively before returning to America. 
He was compelled to cancel all dates, 
however, and to return considerably 
earlier than he had expected. A. L. T. 





“Die Wacht am Rhein” Barred in Con- 
cert of Brooklyn Germans 


Under the auspices of the Park De- 
partment the United German Singers of 
Brooklyn, nearly 800 strong, gave a pub- 
lic concert at Prospect Park on Sunday, 
September 13. In respect to the request 
of Park Commissioner Ingersoll that the 
American position of strict neutrality on 
the war question be observed, “Die 
Wacht am Rhein” was not sung. The 
program was given as the twentieth an- 
niversary of the dedication of the Bee- 
thoven monument in the park flower gar- 
den by the United German Singers and 
a wreath of laurel was accordingly 
placed on the forehead of the statue. 
Under the able direction of Carl Fiqué 
the chorus sang with fine a. 

a = 





Miss Hagopian and Mrs. Alcock in 
Allenhurst Concert 


At a recent concert at the Allenhurst 
Club, Rose Hagopian, soprano, a pupil of 
Percy Rector Stephens, won a notable 
success in the “Un bel di” aria from 
Puccini’s “Madama _ Butterfly.” Miss 
Hagopian sang with fine quality of tone 
and showed herself capable of the emo- 
tional feeling which this music demands. 
On the same program Merle Tillotson 
Alcock, contralto, scored heavily in a 
group of Sidney Homer songs and a 
group by MacDowell, Hildach and Loud. 
Robert Gaylor was an efficient accom- 
panist. 





Hassell Founds New Brooklyn School 


Brooklyn begins her musical season 
with an additional school, the Hassell 
Conservatory of Music, founded by Irwin 
E. Hassell, pianist and teacher, and sit- 
ated at 835 Marcy avenue. Among the 
faculty of the institution, of which Mr. 
Hassell is director, are J. von Broek- 
hoven, composer, author and editor, who 
will teach harmony and composition; 
Mme. Charlier, the Spanish prima donna, 
in charge of operatic coaching; Max 
Jacobs, of the Max Jacobs String Quar- 
tet, and Joseph Fuchs, violinists; Mar- 
guerite Rockhill, Mischa Firenzo and Mr. 
von Broekhoven, in charge of the vocal 
department, and Bruno Zirato, instructor 
in Italian. Mr. Hassell and assistants 
will teach piano, and lectures on musical 
subjects will be given by Mr. von Broek- 
hoven. - 2 
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STEPHENS 


Teacher of Voice 


‘Il cannot speak too highly of the 
work of Percy Rector Stephens as 
a voice specialist. His intimate 
understanding of tone-building, and 
his remarkable familiarity with the 
psychology of the human voice, are 
wonderful factors of his art.’’ 


PAUL ALTHOUSE 
Tenor, Metropolitan Opera House 
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Community Music School Idea 
Developed by Mantred Malkin 


Institution in Up-town Section 
Directed to Serve Particular 
Needs of One Section of New 
York 


4 ay” problem of the music school in 
New York is a serious one. This is 
evident from the fact that both Chicago 
and Boston have more and perhaps 
larger schools than New York. In musi- 
cal opportunities New York has great 
advantages not equalled by any other 
city in America. It has its symphony 
orchestras, its two operas, its hundreds 
of recitals and concerts by the greatest 
artists, it is the headquarters of three 
important string quartets, it has many 
of the most distinguished private teach- 
ers, but it has only a few conservatories. 
One of the reasons for the lack of many 
large music schools in New York is be- 
cause New York is a group of communi- 
ties with widely varying interests and 
needs. The pupils who come to New 
York to study are usually those who are 
fitted to take advanced work, i.e., réper- 
toire, interpretation, etc. The result is 
that they prefer the specialized work un- 
der private teachers to the routine of a 
school. 

New York needs, however, community 
music schools, or schools which cater to 
the definite needs of certain sections of 
the city. 

The Malkin Music School is one that 
was established to meet the needs of a 
certain community. Situated in Mount 
Morris Park, W., it is in the heart of a 
residence district not otherwise served 
musically and is yet convenient to stu- 
dents from other parts of the city and 
out of town. Furthermore, the school 
has been developed from the standpoint 
of the average student and not the spe- bro: 
cialist. is that a student is fitted to teach, to per- 

In the selection of the teachers care form, or to appreciate music for its own 
has been taken to get thorough musi- _ sake. ; 
cians who can teach from the broad An important feature is that teachers 
standpoint and who know more > Five one do not limit their lesson hours _arbi- 
section of their art. The student is not trarily. A lesson is given until the 
fitted so that he can merely play one in- requisite work is done with the student 


OSCAR SEAGLE 


IN AMERICA SEASON 1914-15 


PERSONAL ADDRESS, HOTEL LAURELTON, 147 WEST 55th ST. 
Management, LOUDON CHARL TON - Carnegie Hall, New York 


: NORTHRUP ==" 


Address: 
- CONCERT ——— RECITAL ——— ORATORIO yu, Sei sores 
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Manfred Maikin, Pianist, Founder and 
Director of the Malkin Music School 


strument, or sing a few songs, but is so 
taught that his musicianship enables him 
to develop along broad lines. The result 








601 W. 112th St. 
3810 Morningside 





HARVEY For terms and dates, ad- 


dress 215 W. 116th St., 
HINDERMYER TENOR ser rors,“ tol sot 
Morning. 


- SOPRANO see er'2otee Tay 

’ ses ALDA eae 
GUTIA CASSINI, Cellist and 
FRANK LAFORGE, Pianist 


Season 1914-1915 Now Booking 
Exclusive Management for Concerts: R. E. JOHNSTON, 1451 Broadway, New York City 
Baldwin Piano Used 




















. @ VOCAL INSTRUCTION 
The Rockingham | 
Mme e la * a er] 1748 Broadway, N. Y. 
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Telephone 2531 Columbus 


RUDOLF BERGER 


CELEBRATED TENOR, METROPOLITAN OPERA COMPANY 
Available for Concerts May and June, 1915 
Management: R. E. JOHNSTON - 1451 Broadway, NEW YORE 














MME. 


MARIE RAPPOLD 


CELEBRATED PRIMA DONNA SOPRANO, METROPOLITAN OPERA CO. 
Available for*Coneerts January to June, 1915 
Exclusive Management: R. E JOHNSTON - 1451 Broadway, NEW YORE 











and not until the clock indicates the 
termination of the lesson period. Ad- 
vantages of recital, both by pupils and 
faculty, are given to the students and, 
more important still, to the pleasure of 
the neighborhood. The intention and 
desire is not only to instruct the stu- 
dents, but also to make the school a 
neighborhood music center. 

The success of this school during its 
first year has been due, partly to the ex- 
cellent work done, but mostly to the ideals 
and ideas of the founder and director, 
Manfred Malkin. Himself a pianist who 
has played much on the concert platform 
and who has done much teaching, Mr. 
Malkin has had the courage to devote 
his efforts and his time to the develop- 
ment of a serious idea of music instruc- 
tion. That he has succeeded in New 
York is due not only to his qualifications 
for teaching but also to his ability to 
solve the problem of the function of the 
music school in such a city as New York. 

A. L. J. 





TOLLEFSEN TRIO ACTIVE 





Heard at Red Cross Benefit and Leif 
Erikson Festival 


The Tollefsen Trio opened its season 
on Sunday evening, September 19, assist- 
ing the Manhattan Male Quartet at a 
concert in the Palm Garden, Brooklyn, 
in aid of the Red Cross Relief Fund. An 
audience of 1,500 applauded the artists 
with enthusiasm. On Monday, the 20th, 
Mr. Tollefsen added a group of solo 
numbers to the opening exercises of 
Berkeley Institute, of which he is one 
of the faculty. At the twenty-third an- 
nual festival in commemoration of the 
discovery of America by Leif Erikson, 
September 26, Mr. and Mrs. Tollefsen 
presented two groups of selections by 
Scandinavian composers. 

Among the appearances of the Tollef- 
sen Trio this season will be concerts at 
Columbia University, November 28, and 
at the Brooklyn Academy of Music, De- 
cember 11. The Trio will also give a 
concert in the People’s Symphony Club 
series in New York. Among the novel- 
ties which the Tollefsens will bring for- 
ward at their concerts is a new trio by 
Charles Wakefield Cadman. 

Mme. Schnabel-Tollefsen and the bari- 
tone, Horatio Connell, will give a joint- 
recital at ASolian Hall, New York, on 
the evening of November 4. 





As to the Music Club Artists in Colum. 
bus and Ella May Smith’s Telegram 


In MusicAL AMERICA of. August 22 
there appeared a symposium of opinions 
expressed by local managers throughout 
the country and estimating the effect of 
the European war upon concert condi- 
tions in various cities. One of the tele- 
grams published in this connection came 
from Ella May Smith, president of the 
Woman’s Music Club of Columbus and 









STEPHEN 





" NIESSEN -STONE 


CONTRALTO 


Formerly with the Metropolitan and Boston Opera Companies, and 
Nine Years Leading at the Institute of Musical Art, is Available for 


TOWNSEND 


6 Newbury Street, BOSTON 


through an error in the telegraphic 
transmission of the despatch it appeared 
that Mme. Schumann-Heink, Maggie 
Teyte, Willy Burmester, Pavlowa, Ru- 
dolph Ganz, Harriet Ware and the Dam- 
rosch Orchestra were to appear in Co- 
lumbus under the Music Club auspices. 
The misplacing of the word “with” was 
responsible for this error. The telegram 
as originally written by Mrs. Smith was 
correct as to any statement of the aus- 
pices under which the various artists 
were to appear in Columbus. 
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Teacher of Singing 
Baritone Soloist 
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PEABOD 


HAROLD RANDOLPH, Director 


Recognized as the leading endowed musical conservatory of the country 
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SPANISH VIOLINIST TO 
MAKE DEBUT HERE 


Manuel Quirogo on His Way for His 
First American Concert 
Tour 
Manuel Quirogo, the young Spanish 
violinist, who has been engaged for a 
tour of the United States by Sam and 








Manuel Quirogo, Spanish Violinist, Who 
Will Tour America This Season 


Lee Shubert, has cabled that he will 
sail for this country on the Rochambeau 
on October 2. He will arrive on October 
13 and will make his first appearance at 
a recital at Carnegie Hall on Saturday 


afternoon, October 17. He will also play 
at two popular orchestral concerts at 
the Hippodrome on Sunday evenings of 
October 18 and 25, and will thereafter 
appear in recital in the larger cities of 
the country. 

Mr. Quirogo comes to this country 
with a reputation as a virtuoso in his 
own country, and it is anticipated that 
he will prove to be a welcome addition to 
the concert artists who are to play in 
America the coming Winter. He will be 
managed by R. E. Johnston, who has 
already booked a good tour for him. 





Dedicate Endowed Organ with Concert 


GUILFORD, CONN., Sept. 28.—Russell 
Kingman, ’cellist, and Leon P. Beckwith, 
organist, and Frank C. Leete, pianist, 
were the artists at a recent concert which 
dedicated the endowed organ in the First 
Congregational Church. 

Mr. Kingman, who played the Men- 
delssohn Sonata, the Popper Hungarian 
Rhapsody, Debussy Romance and the 
Bach Air, displayed an excellent technic 
and a tone of beautiful quality. His in- 
terpretations of the various numbers 
were governed by a serious musicianship 
and his artistry was such that he made 
a deep impression. No better ’cellist has 
been heard here in recent years. 

Mr. Beckwith exhibited the capacity of 
the new organ in excellent style, while 
Mr. Leete played the Grieg Sonata with 
a full understanding of its emotional pos- 
sibilities. 





Presser Takes Over Catalogue of the 
William Maxwell Company 


The complete catalogue and unpub- 
lished manuscripts of the William Max- 
well Music Company, New York, have 
been taken over by the Theodore Presser 
Company of Philadelphia. 

















ALBERTINA RASCH 


Premiere Danseuse 
Century Opera Company 


PRESS OPINIONS: 


One other figure to stand forth was Albertina Rasch, whose dancing and 
pantomime were marvels of witchery and grace——Evening Mail. 


The dancing of the prima ballerina, Miss Albertina Rasch, was worthy of 
special words of praise—New York Tribune. 


With her gracefulness and fairy-like agility of her toe-dancing and her power 
of mimicry Miss Albertina Rasch, the Century Opera premiére danseuse, exer- 
cised a magnetic power over her audience.—New Yorker Staatszeitung. 








CINCINNATI CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 


ESTABLISHED 1867 


MISS BERTHA BAUR, Directress 


All Departments of the Conservatory are open throughout the summer, as during the 
school year. Instructs, trains and educates after the best methods of Foremost European 
Conservatories. The faculty numbers some of the Leading Musicians and Artists of today. 


ELOCUTION 


MUSIC 


LANGUAGES 


Location ideal with respect to home comfort and luxurious surroundings. The most com- 
pletely equipped buildings devoted to music in America. Day and resident students may 


enter at any time. Illustrated Catalogue Free. 


MISS BERTHA BAUR, Highland Ave., Oak St. and Burnet Ave., Cincinnati, O. 














IN MUSIC SCHOOLS AND 
STUDIOS OF NEW YORK 














Percy Rector Stephens, the distin- 
guished vocal teacher, will have asso- 
ciated with him as accompanist and 
coach this season Harry Spier, who- has 
recently written a number of interesting 
songs and is a product of Italian schools. 
In Rome he studied voice and composi- 
tion under Antonio and Mario Cotogni 
and took vocal lessons in Florence from 
Braggiotti. He will not only accom- 
pany for Mr. Stephens but will conduct 
a class in Italian at the latter’s studio. 
Mr. Spier of late has devoted himself 
principally to the piano and as an accom- 
panist is already rated among the most 
talented in the city. 


* * * 


Maximilian Pilzer, violinist and teach- 
er, has been compelled to engage new 
studios because of the increase in the 
number of his pupils. He will hereafter 
be located in the Metropolitan Opera 
House building. He will, as before, con- 
tinue to do concert work and will give 
his New York recital at AXZolian Hall 
on December 6, on which occasion he 
will play several of his own composi- 
tions as yet unpublished. 











After completing a successful Sum- 
mer course at his country home in Dra- 
cut, Mass., where he had a large class, 
Frederick H. Haywood, the New York 
vocal teacher, has opened his new studios 
at No. 59 West Sixty-eighth street, New 
York. 


* * * 


Sergei Klibansky, teacher of voice, 
who has taught at the Institute of Musi- 
cal Art in New York for the past three 
years, has severed his connection with 
that institution and will hereafter con- 
duct private classes at his studio, No. 
212 West Fifty-ninth street. 


* %* * 


Mme. Gina Ciaparelli-Viafora, the 
former Metropolitan soprano, has re- 
sumed vocal instruction at her residence 
studio, No. 21 West 16th Street. 





Walter Goetzinger, the noted blind 
musician of Wisconsin, who had made 
LaCrosse his headquarters for several 
years, has formed a partnership with 
Emil Niemeyer, of LaCrosse, to publish 
his and other compositions. 








SNA 
= “Their duet singing has reached the perfection that only years of association = 
= and complete mutual understanding can give.” = 
= ELIZABETH WH F FI F R WILLIAM = 
= Soprano Tenor = 
= “Among the first to recognize that in Joint Recitals the effectiveness of each = 
= artist is enhanced, Mr. and Mrs. Wheeler still exert that intimate, personal = 
= charm which their hearers have always felt.” = 
= HEAR THEM ON THE VICTOR! = 
= (Ask for Record, No. 35096) = 
= Short Tour of Middle West now being booked. = 
= For terms and dates address 61 Hamilton Place, New York 2 
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MR. GIUSEPPE CAMPANARI 


BEGS TO ANNOUNCE 


that he has opened his studios for the winter and will 


now receive applications for lessons. 


Mr. Campanari will, during the coming season, devote 
his entire time to voice teaching and coaching for opera. 


All applications should be made to 
at 668 West End Avenue 


MR. CAMPANARI 





NEW YORK 
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ALBERT LINDQUEST HOME 





Chicago Singer Arranging Season’s Con- 
cert and Oratorio Campaign 


CHICAGO, Sept. 28.—A recent arrival 
from Europe is Albert Lindquest, who 
came by way of Montreal on the Cunard 
liner Alaounia. Mr. Lindquest went to 
Europe with the intention of fulfilling 
an operatic engagement in Italy and 
learning the Italian language. It was 





—Photo by Matzcne 
Albert Lindquest, Baritone, Who Has 
Just Returned to Chicago from Europe 


also his design to fulfill some concert 
engagements in Norway and Sweden, 
for, although born in America, he speaks 
the Swedish and Norwegian languages. 
Of course he was forced to give up all 
his European plans and is now busy 
arranging a concert and oratorio season 
in this country. His first Chicago ap- 
pearance will be in a joint recital with 
Marie Sundelius, the Boston soprano, at 
Orchestra Hall, October 25. 

In Paris Mr. Lindquest saw such opera 
stars as Muratore, Marcoux, Journet and 
others in full uniform waiting to go to 
the front. Mr. Lindquest had to pass 
through a considerable part of the 
French lines on his way to Cherbourg 
and upon his arrival there saw prac- 
tically the entire British army stretched 
over the swampy marshes, just outside 
the city. The trip across the Atlantic 
was exciting, inasmuch as two German 
spies were found on board and the 
Alaounia was pursued for the greater 
part of one day by what was believed 


New Director of Wisconsin School of 
Music 


MADISON, WiIs., Sept. 28.—Elizabeth 
C. Buehler has been elected director of 
the Wisconsin School of Music of this 
city to fill the vacancy caused by the 
death of Ada M. Bird. Miss Buehler was 
an intimate friend and associate of Miss 
Bird and the former policy of the school 
will thus be assured continuance. Miss 
Buehler was graduated from the Col- 
lege of Letters and Science, University 
of Wisconsin, in 1905, and from the Uni- 
versity Conservatory of Music, in 1906. 
Abroad she studied under such masters 
as Leschetizky and Frau Liszniewska. 
For three years she taught in the uni- 
versity conservatory at Madison, resign- 
ing in 1911 to join Miss Bird in the Wis- 
consin School of Music. She is an ac- 
complished concert: pianist and regarded 
as one of the leading instructors in 
theory, harmony and history of music in 
the middle West. Miss Buehler an- 
nounces the following appointments to 
the faculty: J. Erich Schmaal and Grace 
Henshaw, Milwaukee, piano department; 
Sophie Charlotte Gaebler, Milwaukee, so- 
prano; R. N. Peterson, Milwaukee, trom- 
bone. Antoinette Gale will be business 
manager and assistant director. 

M. N. S. 


Baritone and Violinist Score in Calli- 
fornia Conservatory Concert 


SAN ERANcIsco, Sept. 26.—An inter- 
esting concert was recently given under 
the auspices of the California Conserva- 
tory Club at Conservatory Hall by mem- 
bers of the faculty of the conservatory. 
Reginald Marrack, baritone, a pupil of 
John Walter Hall, the New York vocal 
instructor, scored a decided success with 
Bartholomey’s “Triste Ritorno” and 
sang Spencer’s “Consolation” and “In 
the Home Town” with much effect. Mr. 
Marrack was ably assisted by Mabe! 
McKenzie Kelly, violinist, whose artis- 
try was shown to good advantage in 
“Meditation” from “Thais.” 








Mr, and Mrs. Francis Rogers in Lenox 
Recital 


Francis Rogers returned to New York 
on September 20 for the Winter. On 
September 24 the baritone and Mrs. 
Rogers gave a recital of songs and reci- 
tations in Lenox, Mass., for the benefit 
of the Ascension Farm School before a 
$750 audience. On October 10 they will 
appear at the concert to be given at 
Tuxedo Park, New York, for the Red 
Cross fund. Mr. Rogers will give his 
annual New York recital some time in 
November. In addition to his concert 
work he will teach at his new residence- 
- Sr i 115 East Fifty-third street, New 

ork. 





Miss de Tréville’s New York Programs 


Yvonne de Tréville, the coloratura so- 
prano, will give her unique costume re- 
cital, “Three Centuries of Prime Donne” 
at the Brooklyn Institute on Wednesday 
evening, November 4, and will repeat 
the same program in her New York re- 
cital at AZolian Hall on the afternoon of 





to be a German cruiser. M. R. Friday, November 6. 

2 
- Contralto = 
. IN RUSSIAN SONG RECITALS, 1914-15 = 
2 Personal Representative: MABEL HAMMOND, 400 RIVERSIDE DRIVE, NEW YORK = 
= Phone : 4043 Morningside = 
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ADDRESS, 76 WEST 68TH STREET, NEW YORK 
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Difficulties of Transporting 
Piano to Teacher’s Summer Camp 








Transporting a_ piano 
under difficulties to 
the Summer camp of 
Jessie Fenner at Os- 
cawana Lake 


OHAMMET went 

to the mountain 

when the mountain 
would not come to 
him. Such was _ the 
case with Jessie G. 
Fenner, the New York 
voice teacher, this 
Summer. Miss Fen- 
ner’s camp was _lo- 
cated at the head of 
Oscawana_ Lake, in 
the Mohawk Valley, 
N. Y., one of the wildest sections of the 
State. The only road to the lake ter- 
minates at the other end, and in order 
to get her piano to the camp it was 
necessary to transport it by water. As 
she could not get a boat large enough 
to carry it, it was necessary to build a 


Jessie Fenner (third from the left) and three of her vocal pupils 


catamaran of two row boats. The ac- 
companying picture shows the piano 
ready to be placed on the catamaran. 

Miss Fenner returned to the city last 
week and will resume teaching on Octo- 
ber 1 in her new studios in the Metro- 
politan Opera House building. 





At his first appearance in Sydney, 
Mischa Elman, who lately made an 
Australian tour, was presented with a 


laurel wreath sent out from London by 
Nellie Melba to greet him at the outset 
of his first tour in her country. 





THEODORE SPIERING 


Violinist 


Conductor 


Mr. Spiering returns to America after nine years 
of success aS a conductor and teacher in Berlin 


PRESENT ADDRESS 


Hote, WELLINGTON, Fifty-fifth St. and Seventh Ave., New York 





1915 


oe GOOD SON 
In America 
Jan.—April. 


“A POETESS OF THE PIANO” 
ANTONIA SAWYER, 1425 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
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FERDINAND H. VOG 


For 5 years Pupil and Assistant of the late G. B. LAMPERTI 
Studio: 336 West 56th Street, New York 


Teacher of 
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Management: Haensel & Jones, Aeolian Hall, New York 


MURRAY 


“One of the elect’”’—London Daily Telegraph 
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Sydney Smith has begun his duties as 
supervisor of music in the public schools 
of Bloomfield, N. J. 

+: *« & 

The Choral Society of Willimantic, 
Conn., held its first meeting of the sea- 
son on September 20. 

* * x 

The Orpheus Male Choir of Owen 
Sound, Ontario, gave a patriotic concert 
in Clavering, Can., on September 30. 

x *K x 

Florence Montgomery of Northamp- 
ton, Mass., has accepted a position as 
teacher of piano at Spelman Seminary, 
Atlanta, Ga. 

* * x 

Emilie Blanckenberg, a San Francisco 
soprano, who had arranged to make her 
début in Milan opera this Fall, has been 
driven home by the war conditions. 

* * x 

“Theory of Music for Amateurs” was 
the subject of a lecture given on Septem- 
ber 23 by S. Reid Spencer at the Brook- 
lyn Academy of Musical Art. 

* * x 

Julius E. Neumann, state president 
for Connecticut of the National Associa- 
tion of Organists, is now on a three 
weeks’ trip to California. 

* a * 

Mrs. Jeannette Lovell, the vocal coach 
of Boston, and Clarence Louis Richter, 
tenor, have announced their marriage to 
take place, October 3, in Boston. 

* * . 

The Wisconsin Conservatory of Music, 
Milwaukee, has established a department 
for instruction in grand opera and has 
chosen Herman Devries, of Chicago, as 
director. 

* * * 


Geneva Holmes Jefferds has returned 
to Providence after a successful engage- 
ment as soloist with Fairman’s First 
Light Infantry Band at Woodside Park, 
Philadelphia. 

* * * 

At a concert given in the Congrega- 
tional Church of Collinsville, Conn., on 
September 15, Mildred Sage, violinist; 
T. W. Hart, pianist, and Helene M. R. 
Henry were the soloists. 

* * * 

Clarence Wells, a graduate of the In- 
stitute of Music Pedagogy, of Northamp- 
ton, Mass., is conducting classes in the 
Weaver system of public school music 
methods in Philadelphia. 

* * x 

Arthur Schuchill, supervisor of music 
in Branford (Conn.) public schools, has 
announced a series of eighteen lectures 
on music to be given in the high school 
this forthcoming season. 

x x x 

Ludwig Stolz Mayer has resigned as 
organist of Trinity Lutheran Church, 
Albany, N. Y., a position he has held for 
sixteen years. He is to take a special 
course in Cornell University. 

* * x 

Under the auspices of the Department 
of Music of the University of California 
a series of three chamber music concerts 
will be given by the McIntyre Trio on 
September 24, October 15 and Novem- 
ber 12. 

* * * 

Daniel Wood, a graduate of the New 
York College of Music and of New York 
University, has been appointed by the 
Board of Education to teach music in 
Washington Irving High School, in Man- 
hattan. 


* * * 


After a lapse of nearly ten years a 
revival of the high school concerts in 
Meriden, Conn., is announced by Music 
Supervisor G. Frank Goodale. The 
plans include a performance of Haydn’s 
“Creation.” 

* * + 

At the first concert of the German 

Liederkranz Society of New York, to be 





<a 


given in December, Carl Friedberg, the 
German pianist, who is making his first 
American tour this season, will be the 
soloist. 


* * * 


Ethel Altemus, the Philadelphia pian- 
ist, who for several years was a pupil 
in Europe of Leschetizky, Moszkowski, 
Riccardo Vines and other masters, has 
opened a studio at No. 1726 Chestnut 
street, Philadelphia. 


* * x 


The Chicago Mendelssohn Club, Har- 
rison M. Wild, conductor, inaugurated 
its present season with the annual ban- 
quet for its active members, September 
22. The club’s first rehearsal will take 
place October 6. 

x * * 

It is learned in Chicago that Robert 
Dolejsi, violinist, will probably not come 
to this country the present season and 
that his dates will be filled by August 
Carl Lenz, violinist, member of the Ger- 
man Royal Opera Orchestra. 

* * x 

The Clef Club of Smith College, 
Northampton, Mass., recently elected the 
following officers for the ensuing year: 
Sophie P. Gibling, president; Edith 
Bell, vice-president, and Helen D. Ray, 
secretary and treasurer. 

* * x 

Arthur E. Platz, a native of Racine, 
Wis., and at present a member of the 
faculty of the Lyceum Arts Conserva- 
tory, Chicago, will return to Racine this 
Fall to open a studio. Mr. Platz expects 
to spend three days of each week in 
Racine. 

* * * 


Carolyn Willard, the Chicago pianist, 
has returned from her Summer teaching 
season, which closed August 21, at Union 
City, Mich., and from a three weeks’ 
vacation at the Wisconsin Lakes and in 
Milwaukee as the guest of Gretchen 
Guglar, pianist. 

* ok * 

Members of the music department at 
Smith College, Northampton, Mass., par- 
ticipated in a recital given on Septem- 
ber 23 in John M. Greene Hall. Arnold 
R. Jansen, ’cellist, a new member of the 
department, won applause with two 
numbers by Popper. 

* * x 

Virginia Boyd Anderson, of Provi- 
dence, has organized a string quartet to 
be known as the “Anderson String Quar- 
tet.” Miss Anderson will be the first vio- 
lin and the other players will be William 
Tetter, second violin; Everad Appleton, 
viola, and Ray S. Allen, violoncello. 

+ * * 

Helene Josephe, a young Boston col- 
oratura soprano, who has received her 
training from Theodore A. Schroeder, re- 
cently sang for the management of the 
opera season at the Boston Theater, and 
as a result has been engaged to sing sev- 
eral arias at a Sunday evening concert. 

* * ok 

Harry R. Bates, bass soloist, and 
Ethel Byers, pianist, assisted City 
Organist Edwin Arthur Kraft, of At- 
lanta, in a free organ concert, Septem- 
ber 20. Under the direction of Mr. 
Kraft, the Atlanta Music Festival 
chorus has begun rehearsals of Haydn’s 
“The Creation.” 

* * * 


Joseph Pache, the director of the Bal- 
timore Oratorio Society, recently sent 
word to Baltimore that he had been de- 
tained at Gérlitz, Germany. Mr. Pache 
hoped to sail from Rotterdam, Septem- 
ber 20. The study of a new work by 
Nowowiejski is contemplated by the 
Oratorio Society. 

* * x 

The students of Hood College, Fred- 
erick, Md., have organized a Choral 
Club, under the direction of Grace Bur- 
nap, and with the following officers: 
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Katherine Hottel, treasurer; Virginia 
Carty, manager; "Ruth Carty, assistant 
manager. The chorus consists of forty 
voices. 

* OK Y 

The Columbia Damen Club, a German 
women’s organization in Chicago for the 
cultivation of German art, opened its 
season September 24, Elsa Kellner, so- 
prano, singing an aria from “Tann- 
hiuser” and a group of songs. Miss 
Kellner made an extremely favorable im- 
pression. 

ok * * 

Clara M. Scranton, organist and 
accompanist, and Frederick C. Studwell, 
baritone, were married on September 26, 
in the home of the bride’s parents, at 
Meriden, Conn. Mr. Studwell is a soloist 
in the Second Congregational Church, 
Greenwich, Conn., where Mrs. Studwell 
served as organist. 

. -. «4 

Margaret Sherman and Barbara J. 
Kamps of Appleton, Wis., pupils of Wil- 
liam Harper, for several years dean of 
the conservatory of music of Lawrence 
University, Appleton, have started a 
joint concert tour of middle western and 
northwestern States under the direction 
of Paul Arnundsen. 

* * * 

Laura Wood Gréhé has resumed her 
work as organist and director of the 
choir at the Arch Street Presbyterian 
Church, Philadelphia. She and her hus- 
band, Hermann H. Gréhé, the pianist, 
have been motoring through New Eng- 
land with Mr. Gréhé’s sister, Mrs. Ed- 
win Ginn, of Winchester, Mass. 

* * * 

Original compositions by Abbie Ger- 
rish Jones, of San Francisco, had exclu- 
sive place on an elaborate program to 
which the Cap and Bells Club, of that 
city, listened on September 17. The in- 
terpreters were Edna Fisher Hall and 
Marian Hovey Brower, singers, and Mrs. 
Joseph H. Cote and Mabel Hill Redfield, 


pianists. 
* * x 


The Kenosha (Wis.) Conservatory of 
Music announces the appointment of 
William H. Konrad as director of the 
violin department and William Irving 
Andrus as instructor in piano, organ and 
theory of music. Frank Minckler, a 
graduate of Lawrence College Conserva- 
tory, Appleton, Wis., has been added to 
the violin staff. 

* * * 

Edgar T. Paul, who directed the 
chorus of 200 which was the feature at 
the Lutheran Convention in Baltimore 
last week, was praised for the fine show- 
ing he was able to make with this large 
body of singers. The concert was given 
September 24 and the assisting soloists 
were Sara Williams, soprano, and Wil- 
liam G. Horn, baritone. 

* * * 

A distinctly novel program was that 
given at the Brooklyn Institute of Arts 
and Sciences last week by Isabel Good- 
hue. From her studies in camp from 
Maine to Florida this artist has learned 
to imitate the songs of birds and their 
many calls with remarkable accuracy. 
Lantern slides displayed the specimens 
in turn. 

x * + 


The San Carlo Opera Company closed 
a week’s engagement in Providence, Sep- 
tember 19, with “Traviata” at the 
matinée and “Trovatore” in the evening. 
Signor Angelini conducted all the operas 
and much of the’ success of the season 
was ascribed to him. So large were the 
audiences that the company may play 
a return engagement during the Winter. 

* * * 

Harriet Pasmore, one of the members 
of the musical H. B. Pasmore family, 
sang her farewell to San Francisco in a 
recital at the Sequoia Club recently, be- 
fore taking up her musical work at Po- 
mona College, in southern Cantornia. 
She was assisted in her recital by her 
three sisters, the members of the Pas- 
more Trio which has made several tours 
of the United States. 

oe 2 © 

Walter N. Dietrich, for many years 
one of Philadelphia’s ‘best known piano 
teachers, has moved his school from the 
Keith Building to Estey Hall, Seven- 
teenth and Walnut streets. Mr. Dietrich 
has added to his faculty Charles Espen- 
shade, one of his former pupils. Mr. 
Espenshade will also teach in New York 








this season and make appearances in 
concert and recital. 
* * x 

Afframe Baderack, a young Baltimore 
violinist, has returned home after hav- 
ing spent several seasons studying at the 
Conservatory in Brussels. He left Brus- 
sels penniless and had to beg for money 
to pay his passage to Ostend and later 
to London. Last June he received the 
second prize at the Brussels Conserva- 
tory and had intended continuing his 
studies at Berlin when the war started. 

x * * 

The Oratorio Society of Newark, 
N.J., under Louis Arthur Russell’s di- 
rection, began rehearsals for the first 
concert of its 36th season September 28. 
The Society will give the annual per- 
formance of “The Messiah” at _ its 
Christmas concert, and is also to give a 
special concert in the New Temple 
Bnai Jeshurun, Newark, early in the 
season. The usual plan of two public 
concerts and one private concert will be 
continued. 

-_ a 

The Chopin Club, of Providence, of 
which Mrs. C. L. Harris is president, has 
increased its membership to forty active 
and 400 associate members. The season 
will open on October 8 with “National 
Federation Day.” Mrs. Julius E. Kin- 
ney, of Denver, president of the National 
Federation of Musical Clubs, will be the 
chief speaker. The programs for the 
year will include a “Beethoven morning,” 
“Grieg morning,” “MacDowell morning” 
and request program. 

x * x 

The first Chicago program of the sea- 
son, under the auspices of the Mu Phi 
Epsilon fraternity, was given Septem- 
ber 3 by the honorary artist members. 
The first part of the program brought 
forth two interesting groups of Scandi- 
navian songs by Grieg, Backer-Grondah] 
and Enna, sung by Mme. Ragna Linne, 
recently returned from her vacation in 
Europe, and the second part was devoted 
to a half hour of original songs and 
stories by Carrie Jacobs Bond, com- 
poser, and Lilly Meyer, accompanist. 

* * R 

The Marquette University Conserva- 
tory of Music, Milwaukee, has announced 
the appointment of Charlotte Peege, so- 
prano; May Christoph, piano; Hugo 
Bach, violoncello, and Harry Belton, 
clarinet, to its faculty for the 1914-1915 
season. The new school of grand opera 
organized by the conservatory, with 
Louis LaValle as director, will present 
“Tl Trovatore” at the end of November. 
Mr. LaValle was in charge of the season 
of grand opera conducted by the Mil- 
waukee park commissioners, in which 
Miss Peege sang the soprano roles. 

x * x 

Samuel A. Baldwin, professor of music 
and organist at the College of the City 
of New York, resumed his bi-weekly 
organ recitals on Wednesday afternoon, 
September 30. He played Felix Borow- 
ski’s Sonata, No. 2, in C Major, Bach’s 
Toccata and Fugue in D Minor, Bruch’s 
“Kol Nidrei,” the “Good Friday” Music 
from Wagner’s “Parsifal” and shorter 
pieces by Roland. Diggle, Quef and Hol- 
lins. The recitals, which are open to the 
public, are given regularly in the “Great 
Hall” of the college on Wednesday and 
Sunday afternoons’ throughout’ the 
Winter. 

* * 

The Adelphian Club of Alameda, Cal., 
made a success of its first concert for 
the purpose of raising a fund for the pro- 
motion of high-class recitals in that city. 
Carolyn Augusta Nash, pianist and vio- 
linist, and Ralph Duncan Wetmore, vio- 
linist, played Raff’s Sonata for Piano and 
Violin in A Major and Lalo’s “Sym- 
phonie Espagnole.” In Schubert’s “For- 
ellen” Quintet for piano and strings, Miss 
Nash and Mr. Wetmore were associated 
with Wenceslao Villalpando, ’cello; A. E. 
Wiebalk, viola, and L. J. Previati, contra- 
bass. Mrs. H. A. Hebard and Gertrude 
Proll are the promoters of this Alameda 
project. 
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Changes and additions to this schedule 
should reach the office of MUSICAL AMERICA 
not later than Friday of the week preceding 
the date of publication. 


Individuals 


Aithouse, Paul.—Cedar Falls, Ia, Oct. 15. 

Anderton, Margaret.—New York, Oct. 8, 22 
and Nov. 5. 

Beddoe, Mabel.—Newark, N. J., Oct. 14. 

Black, Cuyler.—Bangor, Me., Oct. 2; Port- 
land, Me., Oct. 6. 

Brown, Albert Edmund.—Northampton, 
Mass., Nov. 9; Boston, Mass., Dec. 21. 

Bryant, Rose.—Ridgewood, N. J., Oct. 4; 
Briarcliff, N. ¥., Nov. 1; Philadelphia (Men- 
delssohn Club), Dec. 10; New Britain, Conn., 
Dec. 1. 

Cooper, Jean Vincent.—Bangor, Me., Oct. 
2; Portland, Me., Oct. 6. 

Connell, Horatio.—Philadelphia, Oct. 4; 
New York, Nov. 4; Philadelphia, Nov. 19. 

Dadmun, Royal.—Brooklyn, Oct. 6; New- 
ark, Nov. 11; Pittsburgh, Nov. 24; Youngs- 
town, O., Nov. 25; Sewickley, Pa., Dec. 14. 

De Gogorza, Emilio.—Portland, Me., Oct, 5. 

Eames, Emma.—Fortland, Me., Oct. 5. 

Eldridge, Alice.—Boston, Nov. 2. 

Ellis, Viola—Los Angeles, Oct- 5, 24; Long 
Beach, Cal., Oct. 19. 

Fox, Felix.—Boston, Oct. 25. 

Gerville-Réache, Jeanne.—Boston, Dec. 6. 

Giordano, Salvatore.—Portland, Me., Oct. 5. 

Gunn, Kathryn Platt.—Rockville Center, 
Oct. 6; Newburgh, Oct. 16. 

Harned, Albert W.—Fredericksburg, Va., 
Oct. 2; Washington, Oct, 30. 

Hinkle, Florence.—(October) Worcester 
Festival; Hamilton, N. Y.; Evanston, Ill.; At- 
tleboro, Mass.; Cambridge, Mass.; Portland, 
Me.; Springfield, Mass; Boston, Dec. 17-18. 


THE WESTERN TOUR OF 


EARLE 


LA ROSS 


PIANIST 
Will Begin October 17th 


“Farle LaRoss, the pianist, was the assist- 
ing artist in the Schumann number, and 
showed a fine sense of ensemble. The work 
was interpreted in a masterful fashion, and 
received by far the greatest applause.”— 
Soloist at Carnegie Hall, New York City. 


“Earle LaRoss played splendidly, and was 
given much applause for his poetic inter- 
pretation of the Chopin Group.’’—Concert 
with Mme. Carrie Bridewell. (Metropolitan 
Opera). 

“Earle LaRoss, the talented young pianist, 
was the soloist with the Philadelphia Or- 
chestra, Leopold Stokowski, conductor, on 
February 4th, playing the MacDowell Con- 
certo, Op. 23, in D minor, demonstrating 
his keen sense of rhythm and his sense of 
nuance and color. Mr. LaRoss proved 
that he is a serious-minded artist, and im- 
bued his performance with sincere musical 
feeling.’—New York, Musical America. 

“Mr. LaRoss gave one of the most re- 
markable exhibitions of pianism that was 
ever heard in the city.—Ithaca, N. Y., News. 


“Tt is safe to say that never has the 
dificult concerto by Liszt been done so well 
in this city by a pianist.’””—Allentown, Pa., 
Morning Call. 


For dates apply at once to 


ANNIE FRIEDBERG 


Metropolitan Opera House Bldg. 


1425 Broadway, New York 


*MILLS 
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Huss, Mr. and Mrs. Henry Holden.—Hast- 
ings-on-Hudson, N. Y., Oct. 17. 

Ivins, Ann.—Toronto Festival, Oct. 23. 

Kaiser, Marie.—Western tour, Oct. 25 to 
Nov. 8. 

Lee, Cordelia.—Bangor, Me., Oct. 3; Port- 
land, Me., Oct. 7. 

Lerner, Tina.—Boston, Nov. 22. 

Lockett, Corinne.—Fredericksburg, Oct. 2; 
Washington, Oct. 30. 

Masters, Jessie.—Fredericksburg, Va., Oct. 
2; Washington, Oct. 30. 

Matzenauer, Margarete. — Houston, Tex., 
Oct. 37. 

Miller, Reed.—Southern tour, Oct. 11 to 
Nov. 1; Middle West tour, Nov. 1 to Nov. 
22; Jamestown, N. Y., Nov. 23; Indianapolis, 
Nov. 26; Syracuse, Nov. 30; Cincinnati, Dec. 
2; New York, Dec. 28, 29. 

Mitchell, Geo.—Boston, Nov. 8. 

Nichols, Mr. and Mrs. John W.—Marshall- 
town, la., Nov. 12; Appleton, Wis., Nov. 17. 

Otis, Florence Anderson.—Bangor, Me., 
Oct. 2; Portland, Me., Oct. 6. 

Powell, Maud.—Boston, Oct. 25. 

Peiton-Jones, Frances.—Briarcliff, N. Y 
Ost... ¢. 

Reardon, George Warren.—New York, Oct. 
22; Brooklyn, Nov. 21; Huntington, L. L., 
Oct. 8; Jamaica, L. I., Dec. 10. 

Reardon, Mildred Graham.—New York 
City, Oct. 23; Brooklyn, Nov. 12; Hunting- 
ton, L. I., Dec. 8; Jamaica, L. I., Dec. 10. 

Ricker, Katharine.—Boston, Nov. 2. 

Rogers, Francis.—Tuxedo, N. Y., Oct. 10; 
Dobbs Ferry, N. Y., Nov. 5; Lawrenceville, 
N. J., Nov. 11; Maplewood, N. J., Nov. 18. 

Samaroff, Olga.—Philadelphia, Nov. 6 
Boston, Nov. 15. 


» 8 


Serato, Arrigo.—Boston, Nov. 8. 

Simmons, Wm.—Ridgewood, N. J., Oct. 25. 

Spross, Charles Gilbert.—Newark, N. 
Oct. 7; Boston, Oct. 25; Buffalo, Oct. 2 
Philadelphia, Oct. 29. 

Sundelius, Marie.—Chicago, Oct. 18; Cleve- 
land, Nov. 3; St. Louis, Nov. 13-14; Hartford, 
Conn., Nov. 23 (Boston Symphony Orches- 
tra). : 

Van Der Veer, Nevada.—Southern tour, 
Oct. 11 to Nov. 1; Middle West tour, Nov. 1 
to Nov. 22; Jamestown, N. Y., Nov. 23; In- 
dianapolis, Nov. 26; Syracuse, Nov. 30. 

Webster, Carl.—Marlboro, Mass., Oct. 16; 
Lynn, Mass., Dec. 7. 

Wells, John Barnes.—Newburegh, N. Y., 
Oct. 16; Derby, Conn., Oct. 23; Akron, O., 
Oct. 27; Meriden, Conn., Nov. 2. 

Wheeler, William. — Middlebury, Conn. 
(Westover School), Oct. 22. 


Orchestras, Quartets, Choruses, Etc. 

Gamble Concert Party.—Warwick, N. Y., 
Oct. 14; Grove City, Pa., Oct. 16; Edinboro, 
Pa., Oct. 17; Conneaut, O., Oct. 19: Balion, 
O., Oct. 20; Bluffton, Ind., Oct. 21; Plymouth, 
Ind., Oct. 22; Whitewater, Wis., Oct. 23; 
Abingdon, Ill., Oct. 24; Ponca, Neb., Oct. 
28; Manhattan, Kan., Oct. 30. 

Sousa’s Band.—Ironton, O., Oct. 3; Ports- 
mouth, O., Oct. 3; Columbus, O., Oct. 4; 
Xenia, O., Oct. 5; Dayton, O., Oct. 5; Ur- 
bana, O., Oct. 6; Springfield, O., Oct. 6; 
Ft. Wayne, Ind., Oct. 7; Valparaiso, Ind., 
Oct. 8; Gary, Ind., Oct. 8; South Bend, Ind., 
Oct. 9. 


German Singing Societies of Albany 
Consolidated 


ALBANY, N. Y., Sept. 28.—The Albany 
Manner Quartet and the Eintracht Sing- 
ing Society have been consolidated under 
the name of the Albany Mannerchor. 
Each of the societies is nearly fifty years 
old and has won numerous prizes at Ger- 
man sangerfests. The new society will 
have more than one hundred trained 
singers. Prof. Bernard Mausert, of 
Schenectady, and Prof. Frederick W. 
Kernan, of Albany, are candidates for 
the position of musical director. Dr. 
George G. Lempe, a prominent physician, 
is the new president of the society. 

W. A. Hz. 





PLANS SOUTHERN TOUR 


Emma Nagel, Soprano, Prepared Her 
Programs in the Adirondacks 


Emma Nagel, soprano, who is under 
the management of Walter Anderson, 
has just returned from the Adirondacks, 
where she has been resting at her Sum- 
mer home in Merrill. Her time, how- 











Emma Nagel, Soprano, in the Adiron- 
dacks 


ever, has not been entirely devoted to 
vacation pursuits, for she has prepared 
several recital programs and a large 
repertoire of arias and works to be used 
on her Southern tour. Miss Nagel 
leaves for Richmond, Va., on October 5, 
where she is to fill a week’s engagement 
at the Virginia State Fair. 














Wilhelm Ganz 


LONDON, Sept. 18.—Wilhelm Ganz, the 
composer and conductor, died at his Lon- 
don residence on Saturday, September 
12, at the age of eighty-one. He had 
been in this country for upwards of 
sixty-six years and had been prominent 
in the world of music since he played 
the violin under Balfe at Her Majesty’s 
Theater, London. In the course of his 
long career Mr. Ganz became in turn 
an orchestral player, an accompanist, a 
piano and vocal teacher, a conductor and 
a composer as well as a concert-organ- 
izer. From its inception he was asso- 
ciated with the New Philharmonic So- 
ciety and for many years held the post 
of vocal teacher at the Guildhall School 
of Music. His record of association with 
past and present artists is probably 
unique in this country. Melba made her 
début under his auspices in 1886, and for 
a number of years he acted as Patti’s 
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accompanist. He was accompanist to 
Jenny Lind in 1856 during her English 
and Scottish tours. Saint-Saéns and de 
Pachmann were indebted to him for their 
introduction to the English public, while 
among the many new works for whose 
first English performance he was respon- 
sible may be mentioned Berlioz’s Sym- 
phonie Fantastique and Liszt’s “Dante” 
Symphony. Only recently the London 
press paid tribute to his powers as an 
author in reviews of his book, “Memories 
of a Musician—Reminiscences of Sev- 
enty Years of Musical Life,” in the pages 
of which are to be found a wealth of in- 
teresting anecdotes. Of Patti and Melba 
he has much to say, and a letter from the 
latter is quoted in which occur these 
curious sentences: “Have you heard of 
any possible engagements? I am _ so 
anxious to get on. I hope you will put 
in a good word for me whenever you 
can.” There is also the story of Car] 
Rosa writing on his cuff an appointment 
to hear Mme. Melba and forgetting it, 
thereby losing a recruit who might have 
made the fortune of his company. Mr. 
Ganz was buried on Wednesday of this 
week, and among the numerous flora! 
tributes was a wreath from Adelina 
Patti. F. J. T. 





David Maurice Levett 

David Maurice Levett, widely known 
among American composers and teachers 
of music, died at his home at No. 112 
East Eighty-fourth street, New York, 
on September 26. Born in this city 
eighty years ago, Mr. Levett studied 
music under noted masters in Germany 
and France. He was graduated from 
the Conservatory at Leipsic in 1871 and 
returned to this country to become a 
professor in the Conservatory at New 
Brunswick, N. J., where he remained 
until 1878, when he married Kate de 
Jonge, of Paris. Then he became a 
professor in the Conservatory in Jack- 
son, Ill. He was a teacher in Chicago 
between 1880 and 1885 and then re- 
moved to New York City. For the two 
years following 1898 he taught in 
Stern Conservatory of Music in Ber- 
lin, Germany, and in 1900 he accepted 
a professorship in the New York Col- 
lege of Music. Mr. Levett was the 
author of numerous compositions for 
voice, piano and orchestra, the best 
known of which were “Harlequinade,” 
“Memories,” “Romance” and “Sere- 
nade.” 


Ethan Hadley 
CHICOPEE FALLS, MAss., Sept. 25.— 
Ethan Hadley, one of the organizers and 
first director of the Chicopee Band, and 
for seventeen years choir director at the 
First Baptist Church, this city, died 
on September 20 in his home, aged 
eighty-six. Mr. Hadley was born in 
Peterboro, N. H., in which city Mac- 

Dowell subsequently settled. 


Hinman E. Wooding 

HAMDEN, CONN., Sept. 27.—Hinman 
E. Wooding, who served for a score of 
years as organist and choirmaster of 
Grace Episcopal Church in this city, died 
on September 21, in his home. The 
records of Grace Church prove that Mr. 
Wooding’s ancestors have furnished its 
music for substantially the full time 
since the church’s organization in 1790. 
Mr. Wooding taught music in Hamden 
for many years. 


Lawrence W. Heroux 

Prof. Lawrence W. Heroux, violinist 
and conductor, died last week in Brook- 
lyn at the age of eighty-one. He was 
one of Brooklyn’s pioneer bandmasters, 
and gained wide repute as solo violin- 
ist. His orchestra played at the Brook- 
lyn Garden fifty years ago. He was also 
active as a composer. 

F. Louis King 

SAN FRANCISCO, Sept. 24.—F. Louis 
King, head of the King Conservatory of 
Music at San José, and formerly dean of 
the Music Department in the University, 
is dead. He gave forty years of his life 
to pedagogical work on the Pacific Coast. 


Irma D. Hinchcliffe 
Irma D. Hinchcliffe, a Brooklyn 
musician, died at her cottage near 
Wanakena, N. Y., September 25, from 
heart disease. She was born in Brook- 
lyn sixty-four years ago. 
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“BEL CANTO” ESSENTIAL IN 
GERMAN OPERA, SAYS SINGER 


Alice Sovereign Prefers to Hear These Works Performed by 
Singers of Italian Training, and Believes ‘‘Lieder’’ Best Sung 
by Artists of Such Schooling—Both Italy and Germany Have 
Approved This American Mezzo-Contralto 











)ETURNING to her own land after 
making a career abroad, Alice 
Sovereign, a singer whose name is fa- 
miliar to music lovers on both sides of 
the water, will be among the stars to 
grace our concert platform this season. 
Miss Sovereign relates no news of 
“how I managed to escape from the war 
zone.” She happened to get out of Italy 
before the spirit of Mars took posses- 
sion of Europe. Arriving in this coun- 
try in June, she has spent the Summer 
quietly resting and brushing up things 
for her season’s activity. While in New 
York last week she talked with a MusI- 
CAL AMERICA representative in the 
offices of Antonia Sawyer, the manager, 
who will direct her destinies in the con- 
cert field. “I might have had a war 
story to tell,” she said, “had I not left 
Lago Maggiore, where I was singing 
Azucena in ‘Trovatore,’ and sailed home 
before trouble broke out. We did have 
to travel in Italy during a general strike 


though. It caused us some inconvenience, 
for our train was held up near Genoa. 
But that is after all a detail in these 
war days, isn’t it?” 

Some years ago Miss Sovereign was 
known in New York as a deep-voiced 
contralto. During her operatic study 
and singing abroad her voice developed 
particularly in the upper register. As 
proof of this mezzo-soprano contralto’s 
range it need but he recorded that she 
has scored notable successes in several 
épera houses in Italy as Azucena and 
as Leonora in Donizetti’s “Favorita.” 
Those who know the vocal requirements 
of the latter part will realize what Miss 
Sovereign’s equipment is. 


Roles in Three Languages 


Unique is the course of Miss Sov- 
ereign’s European sojourn. Most Amer- 
icans (Miss Sovereign hails from the 
State of Illinois) who do operatic sing- 
ing abroad either confine themselves to 
Germany or Italy. She has appeared in 
both. In the opera of Frankfort and 
Dessau she proved her worth to German 
audiences, singing in German. “I had 
twenty-six réles in my répertoire in Ger- 
man and they embraced things widely 
divergent. For in Germany one not only 
has to sing well and in good German, 
but one has to sing all kinds of parts. 
Then I went to Italy. Many of the réles 
I put into Italian and some of them I 
do in all three languages, German, 
Italian and French. 

“In Italy I worked about two years 
with the late Vincenzo Lombardi. He 
was a very great master and from him, 
as well as from Mme. Sembrich, with 
whom I had studied, I came to appre-’ 
ciate the fullest value of the Italian 
school. I am of the opinion that bel 
canto is absolutely essential to a singer’s 
art. I feel certain that it applies not 
only to singing Italian opera but equally 
to the singing of German lieder. Brahms, 
Wolf, and Schumann are much better 
sung by a person who knows what bel 
canto is than by one who is not grounded 
in it. In fact, I shall go so far as to 
say that I prefer to hear German opera 


sung by artists who have been trained 
in the Italian school.” 

In addition to her operatic engage- 
ments in the lands of Verdi and Wag- 


Alice Sovereign (above) as ‘‘Am- 
neris’’ in Verdi’s ‘‘Aida’’; on the 
right (below) in the title réle of 
Bizet’s ‘‘Carmen.” 


ner, Miss Sovereign found time and the 
opportunity to make concert appear- 
ances in Berlin, where the German Em- 


press was a patron; in Gmunden, Aus- 
tria, before the Duchess of Cumberland, 
the Duchess of Mecklenburg-Schwerin 
and Prince Hohenlohe, as well as con- 
certs in Nuremberg, Rothenburg and 
many other cities. Now that she is in 
her own land again Americans may hear 
Miss Sovereign on the operatic stage. 
Was she an advocate of opera in Eng- 
lish? “Hardly,” remarked the singer, in 
a kindly way, “not because I am opposed 
to it, but rather because the operatic 
performances in English which I have 
heard have not been convincing. I have 
not heard translations of the librettos 
that satisfy me. In Berlin I heard a 
performance of ‘Cavalleria,’ in which the 
tenor, an American, delivered himself of 


this: ‘Come on, Lola, this is no place for 
us.’ That’s hardly adequate, is it?” 
A. W. K. 





Voice of Rifle Interrupts Song of 
Jenny Dufau at Her Home in France 





ewe Sept. 28.—From Alsatia, 


near the French border, where 
fighting has been going on all around 
her native village of Saulxures, Jenny 
Dufau, the coloratura soprano of the 
Chicago Opera Company, sends to her 
manager in Chicago, Harry Culbertson, 
an interesting letter relating her ex- 
periences. 

“You will think me hardhearted and 
selfish,” she writes, “when I tell you that 
in the midst of the grief which sur- 
rounds me, I am studying and prepar- 
ing my programs. And yet, if you were 
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here, shut off from the world, without 
any news from your brothers in the 
army, knowing only that terrible things 
were going on around you, and that it was 
impossible to bring the slightest relief to 
those who suffer, you would understand 
that, in this painful seclusion only work 
—one’s dear and beloved work—can help 
one to endure, and prevent one from in- 
dulging in maddening thoughts. So, in 
spite of all, I will be able to present 
something new in the line of ancient 
French songs, Italian popular chansons, 
and unedited American songs. If noth- 
ing happens, I shall sail on the Noordam 
and be there to begin my work on sched- 
uled time. May it help me to forget all 


the terror and suffering I have seen! 

“A few weeks ago, at sunset, I was 

singing with open windows. All was 
uiet and peaceful in the village down in 
the valley. The women (you know the 
men are almost all in the army) were 
going about their work much as usual. 
I felt somewhat relieved and sang, in- 
dulging in the happy dream that soon 
the old world was going to sleep and for- 
get under the great wings of peace, just 
like the hamlet lying before my eyes. 
Suddenly a peculiar rattling noise min- 
gled with the notes of my piano; I tried 
not to be afraid, not to believe, to sing 
on; but it became stronger, quicker and 
more threatening. I couldn’t mistake the 
voice of the rifles, which, unhappily, I 
know now so well. I rushed to the win- 
dow; the wooded hil! opposite our house 
was all alive with rattling shots and 
with ill-looking small clouds of smoke. 
For quite a time I didn’t touch my piano 
again; I had not the courage, and we 
were all so busy helping the poor people 
whose houses had been damaged and 
wrecked. When, after days and days, I 
went back to my piano room, the win- 
dow was still open; the wind had scat- 
tered my poor music all around, and the 
room looked like a battlefield. My heart 
failed me; I sat down among the scat- 
tered sheets and cried like a child. But, 
since then, we have been having compar- 
ative quiet and safety, and I have gone 
to work again. * ” 

Miss Dufau will arrive in America 
this month for a concert tour over the 
entire country and covering almost the 
entire season. 





FLONZALEYS’ SUMMER LIFE 


Active Schedule of Duties in Placidity 
of Pochon’s Swiss Farm 


There are few more charming spots 
anywhere than the Pochon farm at 
Tronchet, Lausanne, Switzerland, where 
for ten years past the Flonzaley Quartet 
members have spent their Summers. The 
farm is located on the meadows imme- 
diately below the crumbling tower of 
Gourse, and overlooks the sweeping Lake 
of Geneva, 4,000 feet below. There the 
Flonzaleys are housed, miles from a rail- 
way; but despite their sleepy surround- 
ings the life they lead is not one of 
leisure, great though the temptation 
must be. Adolfo Betti, for example, is 
extremely fond of reading, and would 
like nothing better than the constant 
companionship of his books. Ugo Ara is 
a devotee of calisthenics, a horseman and 
a pedestrian of no mean endurance, but 
even in such a delightful environment 
his opportunities during the busy prac- 
tice period are limited. Alfred Pochon 
would be glad to put in his time compos- 
ing if only his quartet work permitted; 
while Iwan d’Archambeau would be per- 
fectly content to pass each day with his 
corncob pipe, strolling through the neigh- 
boring forests in search of the delicious 
champignons which abound in the region. 

Nothing but sickness, however, inter- 
feres with the daily and weekly schedule. 
Every day, except Sunday and Monday, 
the work begins with individual practice 
immediately after breakfast. At eleven 
the four meet for ensemble in a little 
chalet a few rods from the house. After 
lunch, much the same plan is adhered to 
—individual practice followed by con- 
certed playing. The evenings, save on 
Fridays, when a-more or less formal re- 
hearsal is held for members of the 
Pochon family and a few friends, are 
unoccupied, and then each one follows 
his particular bent, including, usually, a 
spirited game of bridge. 

On Saturday evenings, the Flonzaleys 
journey to the beautiful home of their 
patron, E. J. de Coppet, and on Sunday 
they are ready for the weekly concert 
in the music room of the de Coppet villa. 
Monday is the Flonzaleys’ day of rest. 
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